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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 
(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 
a war-torn world: 

That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if, and only so far as, **The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 
applicable as between enlightened nations” ; ; 

That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which must needs be expressed in terms of international law, 
relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 
and safety”; and 

That these concepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 
be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth.” 

Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 
relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 
nitions shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the Union of States, as well as the government of each member 
thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American Deace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 


and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


1. ‘Co institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 
intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Hague; and 

Yo facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
udministration of justice between and among nations. 

Il. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one ration 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

Ill. Yo establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive confer- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes ; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report the result of its 
labors to the Administrative Council; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint. 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s oflice to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe: and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council: 

The executive committee or secretary’s office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council. the advisory committee. or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council. in the performance of their 
respective duties. whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable. with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices. mediation. and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable. in their own 
disputes. and to urge their employment wherever feasible 
and practicable, in disputes between other nations. 
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VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council: 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion, 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy ma) 
submit. by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties. as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives: 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective: and thus 

To create that “international mind” and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future. where 
force has failed to compel in the past. the observance of 
those standards of honor. morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and amo.g individuals. bringing in their train 
law and order, through which. and through which alone. 
peace between nations may become practicable, attainable. 
and desirable. 
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divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THE ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
AT THE HAGUE 


HE Academy of International Law will be inaugu- 
ont at the Palace of Peace at The Hague, July 
14. This will represent the results of much labor on 
the part of a few persons who, as far back as the Second 
Hague Peace Conference of 1907, saw the importance 
of such an agency for the promotion of understanding 
between the schools of international law throughout the 
world. 

The Advisory Committee of Jurists, meeting at The 
Hague in the summer of 1920, included in its plan for 
an international court of justice this article: “The Ad- 
visory Committee of Jurists, assembled at The Hague 
to draft a plan for a Permanent Court of International 
Justice, gladly avails itself of this opportunity to ex- 
press the hope that the Academy of International Law, 
founded at The Hague in 1913, and whose operation 
has, owing to circumstances, been interrupted, shall, as 
soon as possible, enter upon its activity alongside of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration and the Permanent 
Court of International Justice in the Peace Palace at 
The Hague.” While the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations did not see fit to ratify this section 
of the plan, it is gratifying to know that the project is 
to be realized. 

It is probable that the first to suggest the possibilities 
of such an academy was Professor Otfried Nippold, of 
Berne, for Mr. Nelidow brought before the third plenary 
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session of the Second Hague Peace Conference a ‘state- 
ment in which Professor Nippold, of Berne, is credited 
with the recommendation that there should be created 
“at The Hague, near the tribunal of arbitration, a cen- 
tral school of international law, which would aid in 
spreading judicious notions on that subject and in 
teaching them to those who would later be called upon 
for their application.” The rest of Mr. Nelidow’s re- 
marks upon the subject are also interesting: “This 
would be, I imagine, a course of law at the academy 
which would study and preserve its principles continu- 
ally changed by the usage given them by the operation 
of the supreme tribunal of arbitration; something like 
the Asclepieon, founded by Hippocrates on the Island of 
Cos for medical science. I consider it my duty to refer 
to this interesting suggestion because in my opinion it 
is pertinent and, were the idea carried out, capable of 
rendering great aid to the cause we all serve. Perhaps 
the mention made of it here, which I trust meets the 
approval of the Conference, will inspire some generous 
benefactor with the idea of following the example of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie.” 

In 1910 Mr. Carnegie himself became interested in 
the plan. A committee of Dutch lawyers took it up. 
Dr. James Brown Scott, Director of the Division of 
International Law of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, perhaps more than any other man, 
worked for its establishment. The Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace offered financial aid. The 
Institute of International Law approved. The academy 
was incorporated in the year 1914. It was to have had 
its opening session in the month of August of that year. 

The inauguration of the academy will take place 
under the auspices of the Netherlands Government, in 
the presence of the representatives of all leading govern- 
ments. The courses will begin Monday, July 16. 
Under article 2 of its constitution the academy “is con- 
stituted as a center of higher studies in international 
law (public and private) and cognate sciences, in order 
to facilitate a thorough and impartial examination’ of 
questions bearing on international juridical relations.” 
It is aimed to make the teaching staff of the best author- 
ities. For the first year the term will be limited to six 
weeks, divided into two periods, July 16 to August 3, 
and from August 13 to September 1. The subject-mat- 
ter of the courses for the present will not include laws 
of war. The courses are offered to all who, “already 
possessing elements of international law, are prompted 
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by a wish to improve thefr knowledge of that science, 
whether from a professional point of view or a desire for 
information.” But any wishing to attend the academy 
would apply for admission. While under the terms of 
the constitution fees may be charged up to twelve florins, 
the tuition for the present year is free. The teaching 
will be in French. It is the desire of the academy to 
avoid even the appearance of duplicating and still less 
of rivaling existing universities. 

There is every evidence that the Academy of Inter- 
national Law at The Hague will render a service where 
It will be an opportunity for rep- 
international to 
This will go a 


a service is needed. 
resentatives of the different 
meet to discuss and to get acquainted. 
long way toward removing discrepancies in the theory 
and practice of international law. It will promote an 
international conception of the law; surely much to be 
desired. All who attend may be reasonably expected to 
take back to their respective lands new ideas—a new 
international mind—which, as runs the announcement, 
“in connection with the economic interdependence of 
the peoples, shall be the true and genuine guarantee of 
peace.” 

While we are able to furnish our readers with the 
program of the courses elsewhere in these columns, we 
are glad to call the attention of our readers also to the 
fact that the managing board of the academy is com- 
posed of M. van Karnebeek, former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Holland, President of the Board. The pres- 
ent Minister of Foreign Affairs at The Hague serves as 
Secretary-General. The members of the Financial 
Committee are M. B. C. J. Loder, President of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, and J. Oppen- 
heim, Councillor of State for The Netherlands. The 
bureau of the “Curatorium of the Academy” is as 
follows : 

Ch. Lyon-Caen, Secrétaire perpétuel de )’Académie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques de l'Institut de 
France Doyen Honoraire de la Faculté de Droit de 
Université de Paris, President du Curatorium. 

N. Politis, Ancien Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres 
de Grace, Professeur Honoraire a la Faculté de Droit de 
VPUniversité de Paris, Vice-President du Curatorium. 

Baron Alberic Rolin, Secrétaire-général de l'Institut 
de Droit International, Professor émérite a Université 
de Gand, Secrétaire-Général de Académie. 

G. Gidel, Professeur a la Faculté de Droit de ’'Uni- 
versité de Paris et a Ecole des Sciences Politiques, 
Secrétaire de la Presidence. 

Writing of the academy and its purposes, Doctor 
James Brown Scott has said: “Useful before, it can be 
more useful after this war, when the thoughts of na- 
tions are turned to peace and its preservation as never 
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before within the memory of man low living. The path 
of peace is the path of justice, and the world may look 
forward to a happier future with the periodic meetings 
of the Conferences at The Hague for the Advancement 
of International Law, with the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration installed at the Peace Palace at The Hague 
for the settlement of political claims which have baffled 
the foreign offices of nations, with a Permanent Court 
of International Justice for the passionless administra- 
tion of rules of law to be established at the Peace Palace, 
and with the opening of an Academy of International 
Law and Political Sciences in which the labors alike 
of conference, of court of arbitration, and a court of 
justice, will be appreciated, justice expounded, rules of 
law defined, and the relations of nations in a regulated 
world be made known.” 





PRESERVE THE ENTENTE 


perenne Franco-Belgian policies are faced with 
embarrassment. One hundred forty-five million 
francs have been spent on the occupation of the Ruhr, 
while only one-half that amount has been returned in 
the form of coal, customs, ané taxes. -France is paying 
for the occupation, and getting no money from Ger- 
many. More embarrassing still is the German resist- 
ance. 

But in our judgment the situation is complicated by 
other factors still more serious. The attempts of the 
Reich to deal with the labor problem have ended in a 
rising of the communists, forerunners of bolshevism. 
The International Socialist Congress, meeting recently 
in Hamburg, not only made the usual charges against 
capitalism, but gave evidence of strength which is prov- 
The communist move- 
The 


situation throughout Germany may be described as one 


ing embarrassing to the French. 
ment, however, is also embarrassing the Germans. 
of increasing turmoil and confusion. Bavaria, upon 
whom some of the French had counted for a certain 
measure of support in the campaign against Prussia, 
seems to be strongly in favor of the policy of non-resist- 
ance. Many European writers, particularly in Britain, 
show sufficient sympathy for the Germans to keep the 
German resistance alive; but still more unfortunate, the 
ill-will between France and Britain has severed the 
Entente at a time when co-operative effort is most 
needed. 

This separation of France and Britain is most unfor- 
tunate. While the French and Belgians are in the 
Ruhr, Britain pursues the policy of watchful waiting. 
At the moment, Mr. Baldwin, the new Prime Minister, 
is looked to on all hands as the one hope in the situation. 
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What Europe particularly needs, now more than ever, 
is co-operation between France and Britain. What is to 
come out of the frequent mectings of the British Cab- 
inet it is difficult at the moment to say. It would seem 
reasonable to infer that Britain is trying to serve as a 
mediator between France and Germany. If that be the 
case, Britain is of course anxious to get from France an 


exact statement of what she purposes to demand of 


Germany. This Britain is probably finding difficult to 
obtain. France and Germany are at a deadlock. France 
demands the end of the non-resisting resistance, but 
that particular kind of resistance cannot be commanded 
either by Paris or Berlin. If Mr. Cuno, for example, 
were to order the resistance to cease, he would accom- 
plish nothing save possibly a strengthening of the mon- 
archists. The fact seems to be that the resistance is in- 
creasing. The further fact seems also to be that the 
French grip is merciless. Germans are killing French 
soldiers and bombing the railroads, and French fines 
and imprisonments are increasing. Looming on the 
near horizon is a guerilla warfare. But until France is 
convinced that Germany can do her no harm, the French 
army will dominate the Ruhr In such a situation there 
is no hope of a permanent solution until the conditions 
are utterly changed and an equilibrium of interests 
established. A prime requisite for such a condition is a 
perfect understanding between Paris and London. It 
is hopeful to note that France and England are now 
carrying on conversations. 

If Britain had stood by France, German statesmen 
might have taken the attitude, spoken the words, de- 
veloped the psychology which would have made a “ra- 
proachmente” across the Rhine possible. Britain did 
not do so. This schism in the Entente proved to be the 
strength of the Germans. Five months have passed 
since Bonar Law left Paris unwilling to co-operate with 
France, Belgium, and Italy. It may now be too late for 
the Entente to get together again. We hope not. 


Of course, British industries need German markets ; 





but the same thing is true of France—Germany and 
France being an economic unit. Of course, German in- 
dustrialists need markets in France and England The 
hope in the situation is that since Lord Curzon, and for 
that matter the British Government, seems to agree 
with France on principle, differing with her only on 
methods, that statesmanship, if it is not wholly defunct, 
should be able to come to a meeting of minds and to de- 
vise a common course which Germany could be led to 
accept. Our one belief is that the Entente should by 
means of renewing conferences go about the business of 
finding that course. Let France and Belgium state 
their demands upon Germany. Let the Entente agree 
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upon these demands. In any event, everything in the 
present European situation depends upon a rebirth of 
the Entente. 





WAITING UPON GERMAN 
STATESMANSHIP 


HE BREAKDOWN of the world in 1914, we still firmly 

believe, was due to the false political philosophy 
and the unpardonable methods of German statesmen. 
As a result of the war, the problems facing the German 
statesmen have undergone a change. German states- 
manship has changed, we think, for the better. The 
arrogance and swashbuckling, the saber rattling, and 
the “Deutschland iiber alles” are no more. The note 
of the braggart is stilled. 

But all is not yet well with German statesmanship. 
Its voice is a weak voice. There is a whining tone in it. 
Its language is not convincing. When Chancellor Cuno 
says that Germany is prepared to pay reperation to her 
fullest capacity, to do everything in her power to re- 
establish European peace, there is something lacking. 
When he made his proposal to the London conference 
last December it was refused. Why? Because there 
was something lacking. When, shortly after, he inti- 
mated to France that he wished to bring about co-opera- 
tion between German and French industrialists, France 
refused. There was something lacking. When next he 
proposed a treaty between the countries of the Rhine 
district, pledging them not to go to war for a term of 
years without a plebiscite and to ask us of Americe 
to act as trustee, the French refused. There was some- 
thing lacking. When he approached the Allied Prime 
Ministers in Paris January 2, his advances were ignored. 
There was something lacking. When he says that Ger- 
many is willing to negotiate and to pay reparation “to 
her fullest capacity,” he hedges his statement about with 
the qualification that he can’t promise more than Ger- 
many can pay, and that only when the Germans know 
that their promises can be fulfilled will they do their 
utmost to meet their obligations. Here, too, there is 
something lacking. 

Germany ought to know what is lacking. Her first 
offer by way of reparations was hedged about with con- 
ditions relating to Upper Silesia and German com- 
mercial privileges throughout the world. Her second 
offer repeated the first, but with other evasions. In 
April, 1921, there came another offer, this time through 
President Harding, for transmission to the Allies. It 
was then, if not before, that Germany should have under- 
stood. Secretary Hughes informed her that the United 
States found itself unable to reach the conclusion that 
the proposal afforded the basis for discussion acceptable 
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to the Allies. He urged the German Government to 
make direct to the Allied governments “clear, definite, 
and adequate proposals which wm all respects meet its 
just obligations.” The world has been waiting for such 
action on the part of German statesmanship. Since that 
time Germany made a gesture, in January of this year, 
but it had none of the qualities set forth by Mr. Hughes. 
Later she offered thirty billion gold marks, the amount 
to be liquidated by 1931 by the aid of international 
loans. But there was something lacking again, for all 
of the Allies immediately rejected the proposal. It was 
inadequate. 

The things lacking in German statesmanship seem to 
be candor, a magnanimity, an understanding of other 
peoples. 

We do not know how much Germany has actually paid. 
The reports vary. Some German authorities claim that 
she has paid in goods about forty billion gold marks. 
The cost to Germany of the armies of occupation has been 
something like 4,500,000,000 gold marks. Certain it is 
that Germany has lost Alsace-Lorraine, Malmedy, Eu- 
pen, Moresnet, a part of Schleswig, a large section of 
East Prussia including Memel, portions of Upper Si- 
lesia, not to mention her possessions in Africa and the 
Pacific. It is a fact that Germany has paid a great deal. 
And yet German statesmanship has been unable to make 
these payments in a way calculated to convince the 
world of her candor or depth of spirit. 

Now, under date of June 7, she submits a memoran- 
dum or reparation appearing elsewhere in these columns. 

It is announced that Britain sees hope in this note. 
The Prime Minister hints that the British Government 
may soon act. Washington is said to regard the pro- 
posal as a hopeful basis for discussion. Germany relies 
upon London, printing in the meantime vast additions 
to her store of paper money. In case the German pro- 
posal is rejected, the Cuno Government may fall. 

The note, however, receives no support in Paris. The 
French are in no frame of mind to discuss with Ger- 
many so long as the German policy of passive resistance 
continues in the Ruhr. That we can understand. It is 
true that Germany offers no definite sum as to the total 
reparations. But that in itself would not be sufficient 
reason for rejecting the note. Chancellor Cuno, im- 
mediately following the French invasion of the Ruhr, 
announced in the Reichstag that Germany’s reparations 
obligations will cease to be discharged in further direct 
dealings with the “treaty-breaking powers.” Then be- 
gan the passive resistance, very embarrassing to France. 

Germany has made a variety of offers since the repara- 
tion commission originally fixed the amount due from 
Germany at 132 billion gold marks. But none of these 
has been acceptable. There is little reason for believing 
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that Germany’s new suggestion that the present Repara- 
tion Commission be ignored, and that a new inter- 
national commission be set up in its place to fix the 
amount Germany is able to pay, will be acceptable. It 
isn’t reasonable to expect, furthermore, that France will 
seriously consider any guarantees to be administered 
by Germany, especially with Germany in the temper 
illustrated by the passive resistance. 

France continues her policy of military coercion with 
unabated precision, demanding guarantees. She may 
go on until the German federation is ended and Ger- 
many is no more. The reason public world opinion does 
not stop France is that French statesmen have been 
clever. They have controlled the opinion and won the 
support of their own people and of peoples in Italy, 
Selgium, America. German statesmen have failed. 
They failed to win nations to their side in 1914, in 1918, 
in 1923. The European political mess waits upon Ger- 
man statesmanship. 





CONGRATULATIONS TO AUSTRIA 


© HAS been customary for certain German publicists 

to look upon the Austrian Republic as weak, if not 
dead. One professor in the University of Munich, 
complaining of the French policy in the Ruhr, insists 
that French patriotism is now free “to gloat over the 
wreck on the Danube” and that “the same fate is now 
to be meted out to Germany, whose more robust con- 
stitution justifies that the agony proportionately drawn 
out will prove a more enlightening and dramatic spec- 
tacle than has been afforded by the uncomplaining de- 
mise of the too-patient Austrians.” 

It would appear that the professor is hastening with 
the preparations for a funeral before assured of a 
corpse. The Austrian Government’s guaranteed loan 
of one hundred twenty-six million dollars, twenty-five 
millions of which have been allocated to the United 
States, was oversubscribed June 11 within fifteen min- 
utes. These seven per cent bonds appeared to be very 
attractive to American investors. One firm reported it 
could have sold its quota “six times over.” A similar 
disposition was made in eight other countries. It is 
said that no other loan in history has been placed so 
quietly, and few, if any, with so many individual in- 
vestors. Austrian finances are not so bad off evidently 
as we have been given to understand. Financiers and 
statesmen of the new republic have been conducting 
themselves with no little wisdom. Austria still lives. 

It would seem that Germany may properly cease 
thinking of Austria as dead and cultivate acquaintance 
with Vienna with the hope of obtaining some profitable 
lessons. If German statesmen and financiers had 
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adopted the candor of Seipel, Gruenberger, and others, 
they might not be in the deplorable condition in which 
they now find themselves. 

It has meant hard work for the Austrians to convince 
eight European nations that they should guarantee the 
loan to Austria. It has meant more. It has meant 
candor, sincerity, and spirit which any successful busi- 
ness man or nation must possess before there can be any 


groundwork for success. 





AN ANCIENT FEUD CARRIES ON 


_ PECULIAR conflict between a certain class of 
pacifists and believers in a strong military arm 
persists. So far as any bearing upon the actual problem 
of war and peace is concerned, one may conclude that 
the conflict is in the main inconsequential. But recent 
expressions of it cannot be ignored. No one seems to 
believe that a country should be dominated by an ex- 
elusively militant warfare class, eager for a quarrel and 
keen to promote itself. The war seems to have rendered 
the service of eliminating all thought of the desirability 
or necessity for such a class. Yet we read in a Japanese 
paper that the “feeling is growing apparently in all 
countries of the world, with America in the lead, that 
it is suicidal not to educate and train the people as a 
whole to the supreme importance of knowing how to 
defend their country.” This particular paper feels that 
it is somewhat paradoxical to say that the militaristic 
class is objectionable, while a militaristic people are not. 
The editorial adds: “Nor is it easy to see how a nation 
with a thorough military training can be anything but 
militaristic. However, the latter-day philosophy clearly 
recognizes distinctions, and so let it be.” 

The whole conflict is on and apparently in every land. 
It has been brought rather picturesquely to the fore in a 
Japan university. The military circles of Japan were 
shocked and the professors at Waseda University were 
enraged one day in May when a large body of students 
gathered in the auditorium for the inaugural meeting of 
the “Association for the Study of Military Science.” It 
was intended as an imposing inauguration in the univer- 
sity of a system of military training. The Vice-Minister 
of War and a number of other distinguished military 
men were present. The plans had been carefully laid; 
but they went awry. The seventy students who had 
joined the association were present. Heckling began. 
When eighty army and navy officers arrived to partici- 
pate, the hostility increased, and the professors could 
not quell the disturbance. The purpose of the gathering 
failed. Following the meeting a large number of stu- 
dents remained in the hall for a further demonstration 
against the plan. 

Commenting upon the incident, the Japan Advertiser 
for May 13 says: “Without any desire to overemphasize 
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the significance of the conduct of an unruly student 
gathering, it does seem that the incident, considered in 
connection with related tendencies, is indicative of a 
spirit that is likely to have considerable influence on 
the future history of Japan.” 

Shortly after this experience some of the younger pro- 
fessors of the university joined the anti-militarist stu- 
dents, on the ground that they were opposed to any 
attempt to bring the university under the control of the 
military caste. The result was that the plan to organize 
the military association within the university was aban- 
doned. Some of the agitators explained their action as 
in opposition to the well-known attempt to make mili- 
tary training compulsory in all the schools and colleges 
of Japan. Part of the spirit of revolt is probably due 
to the teachings of Tolstoi and of Gandhi; part to the 
arrogance of some of the military officers; part to a 
hatred for war. The opposition has developed to such 
an extent that youths are reported to have gone so far 
as to disfigure themselves physically that they may be 
immune from conscription. 

It seems to be a fact that the teachings of Christianity 
are in no real sense at the bottom of this anti-war spirit 
in Japan. It seems to be due more to the teachings of 
Buddha. 
ness the peace documents of Western writers and in- 
stinctively relate them to the teachings of their older 


The young people of Japan read with eager- 


religion. The feeling is developing throughout the in- 
tellectual circles of Japan, that the future of that 
land lies in the direction of industrial and commercial 
development and not in the way of military imperialism. 

One of the most caustic and sarcastic revelations of 
Japanese thought as regards America is the following, 
taken from an editorial of the Japanese Times and Mail 
under date of May 5: 


“Looking over the world today, no phenomenon is 
indeed so significant as that of a growing demand every- 
where for efficiency, if not greatness of armament, far 
more so than before the late disastrous European War. 
The general cry is for less cost, but more fighting power, 
and nowhere more loud than in America. A cynic says: 
Just as Japan, carried away by the American propa- 
ganda, is growing lax in her spirit of national defense, 
war-preparedness is making a most wonderful progress 
in America, and that Japan, slumbering in her present 
state of unpreparedness, will some day have the rudest 
awakening. We by no means propose to follow that 
cynic, but it will not prevent us from saying that 
America will have no cause but to be pleased to see her 
former pupil and trusted friend now trying to emulate 
her in the effort to militarize her people and thus be pre- 
pared for any emergency that threatens peace.” 


The fling at America is interesting, if justified. The 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
is evidently afraid that it may be justified. The branch 
with headquarters in Washington is taking steps to 
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counteract what appears to be a rising military spirit in 
America. Mrs. Lucy Biddle Lewis, National Chairman 
of the Women’s International League, says of the organi- 
zation that “from its inception in 1915, the Women’s 
International League, made up of groups of women 
from the warring and neutral countries, all impressed 
with the wrongfulness and futility of war, has had a 
vision of a better world of understanding. This has 
been discussed in all our international congresses from 
Zurich in 1919 to The Hague in 1922, 
to declare our firm conviction that only a new peace can 


where we met 


save the world from the chaos into which it is rapidly 
sinking.” 

That our Japanese critics are justified in their opinion 
of the growth of militarism in this country is doubtful. 
3ut that that opinion exists abroad seems to be a fact. 
There is one aspect of the situation, however, which 
seems to be overlooked; that is, that a belief in a proper 
amount of power to defend the rights of America does 
not necessarily stamp a man as a militarist in any 
obnoxious sense. 

At the Woild’s Conference of Y. M. C. A. Workers 
with June 10 at Portschach, 
Austria, fifty-three nations being represented, resolutions 


Boys, which ended 
were adopted urging that boys be educated to hate war 
and to love peace, to believe in a world brotherhood 
which knows no barrier of class, creed, or nationality. 

There is more hope in this effort by the Y. M. C. A. 
than in that of Waseda, because it is international and 
not open to the charge of disloyalty. It can’t be said 
often enough, evidently, that the peace movement is an 
international movement and, to be effective, it must be 
worked out by the nations collectively. No one nation 
can go it alone. Of course, it is each nation’s duty to 
behave according to the rules of honorable conduct ; but 
the question of questions is, not how strong a nation may 
be, but what use does it propose to make of its strength ? 
As a matter of fact, weak nations brought on the World 
War. The peace job is a co-operative job. Nations must 
go about it together. 

The demand is for ability, political, religious, engi- 
neering ability. It is to be had. Fleecy cotton in 
Augusta, Ga., on June 4; ten hours later in Bedford, 
Mass., having been transported there by army air service : 
woven into fabric on the morning of June 5, and three 
and a half hours afterward delivered by the same service 
in Washington. That is the story of accomplishment 
and quick transportation behind the souvenir aprons 
that are now being distributed at the Capital of the Na- 


tion. If we can only get more of that quality of brains 


into the peace movement, we shall make outbursts such 
as that at Waseda unlikely. 
tween emotional pacifists and equally emotional rooters 
for the big stick would then naturally wane. 


The ancient conflicts be- 
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OUR RUSSIAN POLICY 


fpr OFFICIAL Soviet comments on our Russian 
policy, which appear elsewhere in this issue, are 
for the 
leaders, but they furnish a most unconvincing answer to 


extremely characteristic utterances Moscow 
the views expressed by Secretary of State Hughes in his 
statement, made on March 21, to the Women’s Com- 
In fact, the Soviet 


spokesmen ignore completely Mr. Hughes’ references to 


mittee for Recognition of Russia. 


the economic condition of Russia, which, after all, is 
the crucial test of that country’s eventual recovery from 
its abnormal international position. They seize upon 
the Secretary’s remarks regarding the international 
policy of the Soviet régime and of the Communist 
Internationale and make most of that discussion. 

Mr. Hughes in his statement emphasized the fact that 
the Soviet régime in Russia has not given up its policy 
of confiscation of property and repudiation of obliga- 
tions. He said: 

Here is a simple test. We have in this case no need to 
speculate, as of what avail are assurances when we find 
properties taken, without compensation or restoration, obli- 
gations repudiated—properties of all sorts, the investments 
of one of our great life insurance companies, for example? 

Not only would it be a mistaken policy to give encourage- 
ment to repudiation and confiscation, but it is also impor- 
tant to remember that there should be no encouragement to 
those efforts of the Soviet authorities to visit upon other 
peoples the disasters that have overwhelmed the Russian 
I wish that I could believe that such efforts had 
been abandoned. 

Last November Zinoviey said: 


people. 


“The eternal in the Russian revolution is the fact that it 
is the beginning of the world revolution. Lenin, before the 
last congress of the Third Internationale, last fall, said that 
‘the revolutionists of all countries must learn the organiza- 
tion, the planning, the method and the substance of revolu- 
tionary work. Then, I am convinced,’ he said, ‘the outlook 
of the world revolution will not be good, but excellent.’ And 
Trotsky, addressing the Fifth Congress of the Russian Com- 
munist youths at Moscow last October—not two years ago, 
but last October—said this: ‘That means, comrades, that 
revolution is coming to Europe as well as in America, sys- 
tematically, step by step, stubbornly and with gnashing of 
teeth in both camps. It will be long protracted, cruel, and 
sanguinary.’ ” 

Now I desire to see evidences of the abandonment of that 
policy. I desire to see a basis for helpfulness. We want 
to help. We are just as anxious in this department and in 
every other branch of the Administration as you can pos- 
sibly be to promote peace in the world, to get rid of hatred, 
to have a spirit of mutual understanding; but the world we 
desire is a world not threatened with the destructive propa- 
ganda of the Soviet authorities, but one in which there will 
be good faith and the recognition of obligations and a sound 
basis of international intercourse. 


The Soviet answer to this is that the Communist 
Internationale and the Soviet Government are two 
separate and distinct entities. In fact, the Pravda 
editorial assures us that the relation between the two is 
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on the basis of the latter merely offering asylum to the 
former. This has been the line of argument followed 
by Moscow for several years past, and this alleged dis- 
tinction between the Internationale and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has been invoked every time a drive has been 
made for the recognition of the Soviet régime as the 
Government of Russia. 

The facts in the matter, however, scarcely bear out 
the assertions along these lines made by the Communist 
leaders. The Communist Internationale has not sought 
asylum in Russia. On the contrary, it was created by 
the Soviet leaders themselves in March, 1919, for very 
specific purposes, which have never been disguised. From 
the very beginning to this day, the Communist Inter- 
nationale has been financed with funds appropriated by 
the Treasury of the Russian Soviet State. From the very 
beginning to this day, its executive committee, or gov- 
erning body, has counted among its members Lenin, 
Trotsky, and the other prominent leaders of the Soviet 
Government itself. It has been designated as the “Gen- 
eral Staff of the World Revolution,” and neither this 
designation nor its significant implications have ever 
been changed or repudiated. 

According to its plan of action, adopted at the Second 
World Congress of the Communist Internationale in 
Moscow, in August, 1920, the object of the Internation- 
ale is the creation in each country of a Communist Party, 
which is to work for the seizure by it of the govern- 
mental authority in its own country. These parties, 
organized on the model of the Russian Communist 
Party, must be subordinated to the Internationale itself 
and controlled and guided by it. This plan of action 
still It has never been changed officially or 
repudiated. 


stands. 


As long as this plan of action remains, and as long as 
the Communist 
leaders of the Soviet Government and financed with the 


Internationale is controlled by the 


funds of the Russian State, the arguments of Secretary 
Hughes remain unanswerable, and our policy of refus- 
ing to indorse this scheme of things by extending offi- 
cial recognition to the Soviet régime remains, for us, 
the only wise and justifiable approach to the Russian 
question. 

In common with the rest of the world, the United 
States wants to see Russia restored to nationhood and 
economic prosperity. We want nothing from Russia, 
and through our relief work in that stricken land we 
have amply demonstrated our desire to help where help 


is possible. Our statesmen are wise in keeping their 


conviction that no one can help Russia until she is 
And that time will 
until her national life becomes normal and rational. 


ready to help herself. not come 
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OF PEACE 


RELIGIOUS OPPOSITION TO FALSE 
PACIFISM 


T A CONFERENCE of religious welfare workers, com- 
A posed of representatives of the Jewish, Protestant, 
and Catholic faiths, called in June by the Secretary of 
War, to consider the religious and moral training of 
soldiers, it was unanimously agreed that “the quickest 
way to invite war would be for America to pursue peace 
We do 


this superlative statement is true or false. 


know whether 
We 
We know of no 


unarmed and undefended.” not 
know 
of no way of ascertaining its validity. 
reason for making such a statement, since there is no 
proposal before us to leave America “unarmed and 
undefended.” We shall continue armed and defended as 
a nation. What the measure of arms and defense shall 
be will be determined by much discussion, propaganda, 
and inadequate, if not intemperate, science. 

But the committee appointed by the conference drafted 


a series of pronouncements and findings which met with 


the approval of the Secretary of War. ‘They were 
unanimously adopted by the conference. ‘The resolu- 
tions point out that peace at home and with all nations 
“is a sacred mission to which America has devoted 


herself and her resources.” ‘They point out further that 


America has traditionally set herself against the “curse 


of militarism.” The conferees agreed that militarism 
is absolutely foreign to the genius of American institu- 
tions. The argument supporting this statement is that 
the American army in time of war is a citizen 
that of it 


“Civilians direct her army and navy; the existence and 


army, 


and in time peace is a voluntary army. 
upkeep of both are contingent upon the will of a repre- 
sentative Congress.” ‘This is always theoretically true. 
In time of war, it is practically otherwise. 

There is a sentence in the resolutions which leads us 
to suspect that there is opposition in some quarter to 


The 


sentence reads: “We deprecate any attempt, made under 


church aid to the men of our army and navy. 


the cloak of religion and in the name of a false pacifism, 
to deny the support of the churches to the well-being of 
our army and navy. To the churches and to the govern- 
ment the religious welfare of the men must be of pri- 
mary concern.” 

There ought to be more light upon this statement. 
Who in America is opposed to promoting the religious 
welfare of our soldiers and sailors? If there be such 
persons, they should be advertised. If there are no such 
persons, why is it necessary to adopt such a resolution ? 

The ApvocaTE OF PEACE would do everything in its 
power to encourage the chaplains in our army and navy. 
These sacrificing and for the most part competent men 
aid immeasurably the morale in army and navy, not the 
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morale which looks upon a man as a fighting machine 
only, but the morale based upon the religious sanction. 
Men whom we employ to carry on our national defense 
have religious needs. They are entitled to their re- 
ligious rights. 

The attitude of the conference toward the chaplain in 
the army was expressed as follows: 


“The purposes of our government in appointing chap- 
lains and the place of religion in the army have been 
misunderstood, because frequently a chaplain has been 
used simply to promote what is known as morale. The 
chaplain does promote true morale in the best possible 
way—by religious sanction. 

“But morale which looks upon a man only as an 
efficient fighting machine means militarism in the as- 
cendant, a denial of the soul and an undoing of man 


himself. Against such a process the spirit of America 
protests. The chaplain has a high and holy office. He 
is the servant of the religious needs of the men. When 


he is asked to promote morale first and religion after- 
ward, he is asked to be false to his mission. 

“To stand squarely on an American platform will 
never fail of the support of the American people. Chap- 
lains are commissioned to work for all the men without 
distinction of creed. To interpret this as meaning that 
all creeds are alike, or that creed is of no value, is to 
impose one’s own religious belief upon others. This is 
to offend religious liberty, because religious liberty 
postulates religious differences. To wipe out all religious 
differences and then claim to be tolerant has no meaning. 

“He (the chaplain) is a living example of both re- 
ligious faith and religious liberty. His mission illus- 
trates the Christian and Jewish attitude toward war. 
It must be that we be prepared. It may be that war will 
come. He exhorts men to forego those things that lead 
to war. He teaches that a supreme power—the Father 
of all—is offended by strife among His children. This 
spirit among men will lead them to think of fighting as 
a thing to be resorted to only in the face of a worse 
alternative. It will lead them to love the way of peace; 
to broaden it as the highway of all civilized people. 

“Thus the government and the churches, working to- 
gether in the belief that it is the soul that makes the 
man, will most effectively extend the blessed mission of 
America, both at home and abroad.” 





HE GOTHENBERG EXHIBITION, now under way in 
the three-hundred-year-old city 
Sweden, will appeal to Americans, particularly because 
of its illumination of history. Memory Hall, a very at- 
tractive building, surrounded by charming grounds, is 
the center of the exhibition. Spreading about this cen- 


of Gothenberg, 


tral museum of history are galleries and great buildings, 
in which are shown the arts and industries of Sweden; 
but in the building itself one finds, illustrated by appro- 
priate groups and displays, the long centuries of grow- 
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There is also a complete and 
Viking life. While the later 
Swedish culture is shown in much the same way as in 


ing Swedish civilization. 
picturesque showing of 


other expositions, it is in its historical teachings that 
the Gothenberg Exhibition is peculiarly distinctive. 





oo LEAGUE OF NATIONS may be embarrassed by the 
astonishing decree of the Saar Commission provid- 
ing punishment with five years in prison for any one 


who “casts discredit” on the Treaty of Versailles. Our 
own judgment, however, is that the league is criticized 
for this procedure more severely than it deserves. We 


believe that a league organized as is this will inevitably 
get into such embarrassing situations. It is of the very 
nature of the league to get into trouble, for it is a 
political organization dealing with political situations, 
as a director. We confess that the action of the commis- 
sion was ridiculous. But no league can be devised cap- 
able of establishing impartial bodies for the government 
of unwilling peoples. We have no doubt that the league 
has acted in good faith. Under the terms of its charter 
it was given the duty to govern the Saar Valley by means 
of a commission. It was presented with an impossible 
situation. It has done the best it knew how. It has 
failed. The failure not to the fact that the 


French Government “packed” the Saar Commission. 


is due 
The trouble is not due to any vicious motives on the part 
of the league. The trouble lies in the very theory of the 
league itself. 





TT. FRENCH occupation of the Ruhr is not so diffi- 
cult to understand as some writers appear to be- 
lieve. The French are there not because of anything 
that Charlemagne did in the Eighth century, nor be- 
cause of anything that Julius Cwsar may have said 
about the boundary of Gaul. They are there not be- 
cause of any theories held and fought for by Louis the 
Fourteenth, nor because of any theories of “natural 
boundaries” of the Eighteenth century. They are not 
there because Napoleon claimed the west bank of the 
Rhine as the proper boundary, nor because the Germans 
seized Alsace-Lorraine in 1870-71. They are not there 
because of their hatred of Prussia, nor because of any 
“historic Rhine policy.” The French are in the Rhine 
for two reasons: First, because there are sixty millions 
of people in Germany as against thirty-eight millions in 
France; and second, because France thinks she knows 
that Germany is only waiting for a chance to attack her 
again. These are the simple facts. To look for deeper 
reasons is but to confuse the issue. 
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NO MORE WAR! 
By PRESIDENT HARDING 


(Memorial Day Address, Delivered at the Arlington Cemetery) 


V ETERANS OF OUR ARMIES: 

This is the special day of the nation’s gratitude, 
most genuinely felt and most gladly expressed. I do 
not believe republics are ungrateful. They may some- 
times have the seeming of ingratitude, but since repub- 
lies must be like the citizens who constitute them, we 
are bound to believe our Republic full of the gratitude 
which animates our citizenship. 

Sometimes we reasonably may ask what are the most 
becoming expressions of genuine gratitude. I have seen 
it in individuals so deep and so engulfing that it could 
not be expressed in words. Grateful souls are some- 
times silent, though inwardly vibrant with grateful 
appreciation. 

On reflection, I believe the gratitude of action vastly 
surpasses that of words. It is good to have the spoken 
expression. The world needs more of it. I wish we 
might have less condemnation of error and more com- 
mendation of right. We ought to have much less of 
bitter criticism of errors and more of approval and ap- 
preciation for things well done. I am not thinking of 
government so much as of the individual. When we do 
a helpful thing for the individual we help the whole 
community. And I like to think of the individual citi- 
zen as a veteran of our contending forces in peace as 
well as a defender in war, who deserves likewise the 
gratitude of his countrymen. 

It little matters what war one served in. The su- 
preme offering of life on the altar of American patriot- 
ism was the same in every one. No man could offer 
more. It calls for gratitude unlimited and unfailing. 

The span of life of the Republic is yet so limited that 
veterans of the Mexican War are still surviving, and 
widows of veterans of the War of 1812 are now on the 
government’s pension rolls. We rejoice that so many 
of the Grand Army of the Republic survive to give us 
the very soul of the day they originated, and we honor 
the participants in the Spanish-American War, and, 
with all the honored older veterans, we gratefully in- 
clude the fallen of the great World War in the offering 
of grateful memory. 

Yes, we are met in memory of the fallen, but I cannot 
escape the thought that the real compensation comes to 
the living. The fallen do not, cannot, know of our re- 
membrance of them, but the living may take to their 
breasts the consolation that the Republic does love and 
revere, and comfort itself in so doing. Just as sure as 
present day civilization endures, just so sure will the 
Americans of next year and the next century and the 
century after that be meeting gratefully on Memorial 
Day to pay memory’s tribute to the soldier dead who 
have served the Republic. Veterans marching near the 
shadows, but with heads erect and hearts all brave; 
veterans of middle age, who look back on marvelous 
achievement and to the future for still greater; veterans 
of youth, with the seriousness of life mostly before them, 
starting with the supreme experience—all may go on, 
assured of a becoming and grateful remembrance, which 
is chief among the compensations of life. 
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WE MUST KEEP FAITH 


| spoke a moment ago of the deeper gratitude ex- 
pressed in action. My thought was not of compensa- 
tions or of pensions or of the government’s care for the 
disabled. These are obligations, and their discharge is 
a duty. There can be a gratitude of action, which is a 
still finer and nobler thing. 

It was a nation grateful in action which followed the 
Civil War with reunion and reconstruction, and strove 
forward to a concord of union which did not exist prior 
to the war, revealed the mutuality of interest essential 
to the nation expanding in influence and power. It was 
gratitude of action to develop a union which has been 
proven to be worth preserving, in spite of all the cost 
involved. 

It was gratitude of action which led the Republic to 
keep faith with the ideals of liberty which led the vet- 
erans of 1898 to strike at oppression. With the ex- 
panded area of the flag has attended the expanded area 
of liberty which we grant to others, precisely as we de- 
mand for ourselves. 

It is the gratitude of action which has so zealously 
committed us to the preservation of the civilization for 
which the World War veterans fought, and the task is 
only a little less difficult than theirs. Civilization can 
never be entrenched; it must battle in the open, ever 
ready to march on. Entrench it and it dies. Its de- 
fense must be progressively offensive. In the inspira- 
tion of the example of you who have thrice saved the 
Republic, and firm in the belief of the righteousness of 
American intent, and strong in the faith, we mean to 
carry on. 

There is another gratitude of action which surpasses 
all expressed in the others, which I hope to see recorded 
to glorify the last days of the Civil War veterans and to 
add fullness to the lives of the World War veterans, and 
tranquilize the lives of all America and the world. I 
devoutly wish the United States to do its full part 
toward making war unlikely if not impossible. While 
I] would abhor a pacifist America, I would rejoice to have 
the United States proven to be unafraid, and yet the 
most peace-loving and the foremost peace-promoting 
nation in all the world. We have already proven that 
we can have less of armament. Let us strive for the 
assurance that we shall have none of war. 


IT MUST NOT BE AGAIN! 


There comes into the lives of each and every one of 
us, some time, a picture never to be effaced from mem- 
ory. Veterans in the service have seen the suffering 
and sacrifices and the thrilling heroism which are never 
visible except to those engaged in conflict. I have tried 
to visualize the carnage and conflict and the horrors 
and suffering of war, softened by the comradery of camp 
and the less perilous adventures of march and field, but 
I came to understand how imagination had failed me 
when I stood at Hoboken pier among 5,000 dead, in 
their flag-draped coffins, two years ago. Here was death 
in war’s unheeding allotment, corridors of sorrow and 
sacrifice, so far as the eye could see, and grief that no 
human soul could appraise. Under the spell of the 
great sorrow, which gripped my heart, I said then and 
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repeat now, “It must not be again! It must not be 
again !” 

But the saying is not enough. We must do the 
things which rational thinking leads us to believe will 
tend to render war less likely. If we ever have the insan- 
ity to make conflict among ourselves, we will deserve to 
sacrifice. But that must never be. Searching our own 
souls, believing in our own good intent, we can see no 
cloud on the horizon. We are thinking of no war for 
us, anywhere. But there was no cloud for us in 1914, 
and yet we were drawn into the very cataclysm of all 
wars. It is not enough to seek assurance for ourselves. 
I believe it a God-given duty to give of our influence to 
establish the ways of peace throughout the world. We 
vannot guarantee, but we can promote, the peaceful ad- 
justment of disputes ; we can aid in the establishment of 
the agencies of peace; we can be influential in commit- 
ting the world to the triumphs of peace, and make hate- 
ful to human-kind the spoils of war. Americans have 
gloried in our part as the exemplar of representative 
democracy to aspiring peoples of the world. If we have 
been successful as the exemplar of democracy, there is 
a duty to perform in pointing the way and influencing 
the adoption of democracy’s peace. 

This is a world relationship which we cannot avoid, 
and will not avoid in the spirit of the America of which 
we rejoice to boast. But there is one thing which we 
may do among ourselves alone to make our own par- 
ticipation less likely and banish much of war’s hateful- 
ness if national honor must call us to arms. 

Standing amid a group of veterans of North and 
South in glad reunion at Gettysburg in 1913, I heard 
these sturdy warriors argue how they had been drawn 
into conflict by the wealth of North and South. That 
was well enough to argue, that kindred Americans had 
no reason to fight one another. But they were far away 
from the great cause. Amid the conflicting ideas and 
interests in the chaos of the great beginning, an am- 
biguity was written into the Constitution, and it had to 
be wiped out. The fathers had not settled the dispute 
in the making, and their descendants had to fight it out 
in the development of the nation. It has brought us 
the needful concord of union and the greater possibili- 
ties of the nation. 


NO MORE WAR PROFITEERS 


The arguing veterans, fifty years after Gettysburg, 
on the scene of the world-famed combat, were thinking 
of industrial greed in the North and slave-owning greed 
in the South. But in reality their prejudices had been 
inspired by the hateful profiteering incident to war. 

In all the wars of all time the conscienceless profiteer 
has put the black blot of greed upon righteous sacrifice 
and highly purposed conflict. In our fuller under- 
standing of today, in that exalted consciousness that 
every citizen has his duty to perform, and that his 
means, his honor, and his life are his country’s in a time 
of national peril, in the next war, if conflict ever comes 
agaiL, we will not alone call to service the youth of the 
land, which has, in the main, fought all our wars, but 
we will draft every resource, every activity, all of 
wealth, and make common cause of the nation’s preser- 
vation. God grant that no conflict will come again, but 
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if it does it shall be without profit to the non-combatant 
participants, except as they share in the triumphs of the 
nation. 

It will be a more grateful nation, which consecrates 
all to a common cause, and there will be more to share 
the gratitude bestowed. More, there will be a finer 
conscience in our war commitments, and that sublimity 
of spirit which makes a people invincible. . 

Oh, it is a glad privilege today to utter a special love 
and reverence for the Civil War veterans who still wit- 
ness the progress of the nation they saved, and find new 
reason, from year to year, to glory in their achievement. 
Out of their example is undying inspiration, for their 
accomplishment is measureless gratitude. 

I like to tell these aged veterans before me that long 
after they are gone we will be gratefully remembering 
them, and all succeeding generations will sing their 
glory. And every time we meet to memorialize and 
honor them, every time our successors meet to pay an- 
nual tribute, there will be a patriotic resolution in every 
grateful heart to be worthy of the heritage which these 
have left behind, each to do his part in the making of a 
greater and a better Republic, mindful of every obliga- 
tion at home and unafraid to play our part in the world 
in which we live. 





THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 
Executive Secretary of the American Group 


T HERE ARE PERSONS in America who furtively 
suspect that Budapest is an entomological cousin of 
the boll weevil. But such folk are not found among 
the members of the American group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. Our Senators and Representatives be- 
longing to this organization—nearly 50 per cent of the 
total—know better. During the thirty-five years of the 
Interparliamentary Union, not a few of our American 
congressmen interested in the organization have made 
special studies of foreign affairs, including European 
geography, with the result that if any of them had heen 
uncertain they now know that Berne has no relation to 
a prairie fire, and that Ukraine is not the name of a 
musical instrument. | Membership in the Interpartia- 
mentary Union is a fructifying experience. Indeed, 
because of this membership not a few of our lawmakers 
have visited Europe, and with their eyes and ears open. 
They have not a little first-hand information about 
European conditions. ‘In consequence there is “an in- 
ternational mind” in the Congress. A certain dis- 
tinguished American once remarked that he did not 
care to go to Greece because he had “a very excellent 
descriptive catalog of the place.” Were he alive today 
and a member of the Interparliamentary Union, he 
would not say a thing like that. The men of the United 
States Congress most sympathetically informed about 
situations in Europe are probably the members of the 
American group of the Interparliamentary Union. 
These American members of the Interparliamentary 
Union have not only been students of international 
problems ; they have definite ideas about the work of the 
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Union and about what it should be. They have ex- 
pressed these ideas officially and communicated them 
to their brethren in Europe, during the war and since. 
In this day of unusual international turmoils and mis- 
givings, it is interesting to know what these men of our 
Senate and House of Representatives believe can and 
should be done in the direction of international policy 
by the parliaments of the world. What they have 
actually said upon this matter will appear later on. 


WHAT IS THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION? 


Just what is the Interparliamentary Union? The 
answer to this question is found in the statement of 
purpose, as set forth in its constitution, adopted at its 
twentieth conference, in Vienna, 1922. That purpose 
is: “to unite in common action the members of all 
parliaments, constituted in national groups, to secure 
the co-operation of their respective States in the firm 
establishment and the democratic development of the 
work of international peace and co-operation between 
peoples, by means of an universal organization of na- 
tions. Its object is also to study all questions of an 
international character suitable for settlement by parlia- 
mentary action.” 

ITS BIRTH 


This statement of the purposes of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union represents an evolution out of the 
preparatory meeting held in Paris, October 31, 1888. 
At that gathering the aim was to promote arbitration 
treaties between the United States, France, and Great 
Britain. At that Paris gathering, nine British and 
twenty-five French parliamentarians being present, it 
was voted that: “another meeting, to which shall be ad- 
mitted, not only members of the three parliaments 
named above (American, British, and French), but also 
members of other parliaments, who have made them- 
selves known by their devotion to the same ideas, shall 
take place next year,in order to complete the work begun 
at this first conference.” This resolution marked the 
birth of “The Interparliamentary Conference for In- 
ternational Arbitration,” later to be called@—in 1899, to 
be exact—The Interparliamentary Union.” 


THE FIRST INTERPARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 





The meeting called for in the resolution was held, 
during the World Exposition, June 29 and 30, 1889, in 
Paris. There were delegates from France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Hungary, Liberia, 
Spain, and the United States. Jules Simon, former 
premier of France, opened the conference with an ad- 
dress. Frederic Passy, of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, was elected president. This meeting was the 
first of the Interparliamentary conferences. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


During its generation of effort, the Interparlia- 
mentary Union has stood consistently for the principle 
of international arbitration. Of course, this principle 
has an ancient background. But the introduction of 
arbitration into the modern practice of nations began 
in 1794, when John Jay, as special envoy of the United 
States to Great Britain, signed the first treaty under 
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the Constitution of the United States. This treaty 
contained a plan of submitting to a mixed commission 
differences between Great Britain and the United States 
which diplomacy had failed to adjust. 

It remained for William Jay, son of John Jay, to 
render the plan of his illustrious father more widely 
effective by persuading governments to include in their 
treaties an agreement not to resort to hostilities, but 
to submit a controversy arising under a treaty to the 
arbitration of one or more friendly powers and to abide 
by the award. As a result, this clause compromissoire, 
as it is called, found its way into treaty after treaty. 
William Jay’s proposal of 1842, along with William 
Ladd’s plea for a Congress of Nations “to settle and 
perfect the code of international law,” and a High 
Court of Nations “to interpret and apply that law for 
the settlement of all international disputes,” were pre- 
sented to the first international peace conference, held 
in London, 1843; and both were “adopted and passed.” 
A number of organizations, particularly the American 
Peace Society, had been urging international confer- 
ences since 1828. Indeed, between 1830 and 1840 the 
proposal of a “Congress of Nations” was known as “The 
American plan.” This plan contemplated diplomatic 
congresses convening periodically for the purpose of 
perfecting international law, supplemented by an In- 
ternational Court of Justice for the interpretation of 
such law. 

It was, however, the principle of arbitration, actually 
applied in the John Jay Treaty of 1794 and extended 
by William Jay’s proposal of 1842, out of which the 
idea of an interparliamentary co-operation grew. The 
Franco-Prussian War led the Baron of Walterskirchen, 
a member of the Austrian Chamber of Deputies, to sug- 
gest the importance of a greater co-operation between 
members of the different parliaments. The successful 
arbitration of the Alabama claims in 1872 aroused a 
new interest throughout the parliaments of the world 
in favor of permanent treaties of arbitration. 

Richard Cobden had introduced in the British House 
of Commons a resolution favoring international arbitra- 
tion as far back as 1849; but Henry Richard, on July 
9, 1873, moved in the House of Commons a resolution 
urging that the Queen of England be asked “to enter 
into communication with foreign powers with a view 
to further improvement in international law and the 
establishment of a general and permanent system of 
arbitration.” Notwithstanding the prevailing bitter- 
ness between various nations of Europe at that time, 
the motion was carried. In the autumn of 1875, Dr. 
Albert Fischoff proposed, at a meeting of the Austrian 
and Hungarian delegations, that steps be taken to hold 
annual conferences of parliamentarians with the view 
of reducing “the heavy burden of standing armies.” 


THE LAUNCHING 


But the launching of the Interparliamentary Union 
was due to a member of the British House of Commons, 
William Randal Cremer, assisted by Frederic Passy, of 
the French Chamber of Deputies. At the first Interna- 


tional Peace Congress, already referred to, it had been 
urged that societies or associations be formed among 
the working classes for disseminating the principles of 
This was in 1843. 


international peace. 








William Randal Cremer, beginning his career as a 
carpenter, founded in 1871 the Workmen’s Peace So- 
ciety, later to become “The International Arbitration 
League.” When fifty-seven years of age, Cremer was 
elected to Parliament. His prime ambition at that time 
was to bring about an arbitration treaty between Eng- 
land and the United States, his idea being that such 
a precedent would surely be followed by other nations. 
In 1887, encouraged by a number of friends, including 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Cremer drew up a memorial to 
the President and the Congress of the United States, 
urging the conclusion of a treaty of arbitration between 
Britain and the United States. This memorial was 
signed by 232 members of the British Parliament, in- 
cluding the names of such men as Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Morley, Sir Edward Grey, Sir 
John Lubbock, and Mr. Haldane. The memorial was 
presented to President Cleveland at the White House, 
Washington, by a deputation of ten members of the 
House of Commons, one peer, and three representatives 
of the Trades Union Congress. 

The following year both houses of the American 
Congress passed a joint resolution requesting the Pres- 
ident of the United States “to invite from time to time, 
as occasions may arise, negotiations with any govern- 
ment with which the United States has or may have 
diplomatic relations, to the end that any differences or 
disputes arising between the two governments which 
cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency may be re- 
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ferred to arbitration and be peaceably adjusted by such 
means.’ 

But Cremer’s plan for an Anglo-American treaty of 
arbitration failed. The effort, however, was not with- 
out effect. It led to the formation of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

It was on the 31st of August, 1888, with the co- 
operation of Passy, that Cremer was able to organize 
a group of British and French parliamentarians for the 
purpose of promoting arbitration treaties between the 
United States, France, and Great Britain, and to lay 
the groundwork for the first Interparliamentary Con- 
ference of 1889. 


A SELF-EXPLANATORY TABLE 


Since that time, with the exception of the period of 
the World War, the growth of the organization has been 
continuous. The tables on pages 254, 255, prepared by 
Dr. Christian L. Lange, of Geneva, General Secretary 
of the Interparliamentary Union, shows that thirty-four 
parliaments have been represented at some time during 
the history of the twenty conferences. The year and 
place of meeting of each conference is also shown. 


SOME MEN BEHIND THE MOVEMENT 


The conferences of 1889, 1890, and 1891 were held 
in private rooms; but the fourth, held in Berne, met in 
the Swiss House of Parliament. The conferences are 
now held regularly in parliament buildings. Since the 
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head of the Norwegian Government greeted the confer- 
ence in 1899 with official ceremony, the governments 
have invariably extended every possible courtesy to the 
delegations. 

The Union gradually took on the form of a perma- 
nent organization. National groups were organized. 
Beginning in 1892 and for seventeen years thereafter, 
the Union was fortunate to have at its head Dr. Albert 
Gobat, member of the Swiss Parliament. In 1902 the 
Nobel peace prize was divided between MM. E. Ducom- 
mun and Dr. Gobat. Thus, worthy men have given 
of themselves without stint to the Interparliamentary 
Union. At the preliminary meeting in Paris in 1888, 
there was Frederic Passy, who shared with M. H. 
Dunant the Nobel peace prize in 1901; M. Leon 
Bourgeois, Jean Jaurés, Mr. Philip Stanhope, after- 
ward Lord Weardale, for many years president of the 
Union; Frederick Bajer, of Denmark, destined to be 
honored by the Nobel peace prize in 1908. Cremer, 
it may be said, devoted his later life to the organization 
which he had founded. It should be added that he 
received from the President of France the decoration 
of the Legion of Honor; from the King of England 
Knighthood; and, in 1903, the Nobel peace prize of 
about $45,000. Comparatively poor though he was, he 
forthwith gave all this money for the foundation of the 
International Arbitration League, which still exists, 
with headquarters in London. 





GROWTH AND SPIRIT 


The Interparliamentary Union not only survived the 
war, it is more largely representative than ever. While 
there were but two parliamentary bodies represented at 
the first gathering, in Paris, there are now twenty-seven 
parliaments represented in the Union, each with its own 
“group” more or less active. Twenty-four of these 
groups were represented at the conference at Vienna 
in 1922: the United States, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Chile, Denmark, Dutch Indies, Esthonia, Fin- 
land, France, Great Britain, Greece, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Japan, Norway, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, and Turkey. 

The vision of the friends of the Interparliamentary 
Union retained international arbitration as its principal 
goal, but gradually included also questions of public 
international law. Examining the resolutions which 
had been passed by the various conferences prior to 1911, 
one finds that the Interparliamentary Union had mainly 
devoted its attention to the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes; the organization of the society of na- 
tions; to problems of neutrality; to the limitation of 
armaments ; to the laws of war,and an international prize 
court; to the treatment of foreigners; to private inter- 
national law; to questions of the day (questions act- 
uelles) ; and to the organization of the Union. In the 
discussion of these various matters, the work of the con- 
ferences had included the study of such methods as 
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mediation, good offices, commissions of inquiry, obli- 
gatory arbitration, a court of arbitration, and the organ- 
ization of an international judiciary. Later the Union 
concentrated especially upon the realization of the pol- 
icies adopted by the second Hague Conference, and 
upon a program for the third Hague Conference, which 
was to have taken place in 1915 or 1916. The Union 
has developed a literature around these questions—a 
literature which is set forth in reports, annuaires, docu- 
ments, and books, some of which are of standard value. 

The Interparliamentary Union was at first called 
“The Interparliamentary Conference for Internatwnal 
Arbitration,’ and most of its work since its beginning 
has been in the direction indicated by that title. There 
gradually developed, however, the belief that, in addi- 
tion to arbitration, other friendly and judicial means 
of settling disputes were a legitimate part of the aims 
of the Union. Indeed, at the Geneva Conference in 
1912, it was expressly provided that the Interparlia- 
mentary Union has also for its object “the study of 
other questions of international law, and, in general, of 
problems pertaining to the development of peaceful re- 
lations between nations.” It has been the fundamental 
policy of the Union, however, to refrain from committing 
itself on questions of “an acute political nature.” 

The Union has achieved results. There is no doubt 
that it had a direct influence upon the constitution of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the First Hague 
Conference in 1899. It was primarily responsible for the 
valling of the Second Hague Conference in 1907. And 
it had no little influence upon the model arbitration 
treaty presented to the Second Hague Conference. ‘This 
model arbitration treaty was due to the initiative of Mr. 
Richard Bartholdt, member of the American Congress 
from 1893 to 1915 and for eleven years President of 
the American group. While the draft treaty was not 
adopted, thirty-two of the forty-four States represented 
voted for it, and the conference did pass unanimously 
a declaration in favor of the principle of obligatory 
arbitration. At the outbreak of the war, the Inter- 
parliamentary Union was devoting its energies to the 
end that the work of the Second Hague Conference and 
of the London Naval Conference of 1908-09 might be 
effective, and to the further purpose that there might 
be a worthy Third Hague Conference in 1915 or 1916. 
The outbreak of war interrupted these plans. 

If it is impossible to measure all the achievements of 
the Union. The objects, however, have been kept clear, 
namely, to develop the principle of arbitration, to pro- 
mote intelligent relations between peoples, to enable the 
parliamentarians of the world to get acquainted. Dig- 
nity has characterized the movement from the begin- 
ning. At that first annual conference, held in Paris in 
1889, it was resolved: 

“Since the policy of governments tends to become more 
and more the direct expression of ideas and sentiments 
voiced by the whole body of citizens, it is for the electors, 
by the exercise of their right of choice, to guide the policy 
of their country along the path of justice, right, and the 
brotherhood of nations.” 


As Senator McKinley, president of the American 
group, has recently said: 
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“The advantages of such an organization readily suggest 


themselves. Freed from the domination of any government, 


it represents a universal and democratic aspiration. Noth- 
ing in it savors of particular interest or privilege. Com- 


posed of officials, holding its conferences in houses of parlia- 
ments, it is itself only semi-official. Perhaps its main 
service is its opportunity for parliamentarians from all 
parts of the world to meet, to confer, to educate one another. 

For parliamentarians from so many different coun- 
tries just to meet, officially or unoflicially, at conference, at 
tuble, at social gatherings, is in itself not without benefit.” 


THE AMERICAN GROUP 


While, as will be seen from the chart, there was a 
representative of the American Congress present at the 
conference in Paris in 1889—it was the Honorable 
Justin R. Whiting—and that there were American rep- 
resentatives present at Brussels in 1897, at Christiania 
in 1899, at Paris in 1900, and at Vienna in 1903, it was 
not until 1904, largely upon the initiative of the Honor- 
able Richard Bartholdt, that an American group was 
formed. 

The American group has had three presidents: Mr. 
Bartholdt, from its organization to 1915; Representa- 
tive James L. Slayden, of Texas, from 1915 to 1919; 
Senator William B. McKinley, of Illinois, from 1919 
to the present time. 

The officers of the American group, elected February 
24, 1923, for one year, are: President, Senator William 
B. McKinley, of Illinois; Vice-Presidents—Representa- 
tive Andrew J. Montague, of Virginia; Representative 
Henry W. Temple, of Pennsylvania; Representative 
William A. Oldfield, of Arkansas; Treasurer, Repre- 
sentative Adolph J. Sabath, of Illinois; Secretary, Rep- 
resentative H. Garland Dupré, of Louisiana. Execu- 
tive Committee: Senator William B. McKinley, ex 
officio, chairman; Representative Fred Britten, of Illi- 
nois; Representative Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio; 
Representative Henry Allen Cooper, of Wisconsin ; Sen- 
ator Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas; Senator Selden 
P. Spencer, of Missouri; Senator Thomas Sterling, of 
South Dakota; Representative James C. McLaughlin, of 
Michigan; Representative Merrill Moores, of Indiana; 
Representative John T. Raker, of California. 


THE TWELFTH CONFERENCE IN ST. LOUIS 


America’s part in the labors of the Union has not 
been insignificant. As has been seen, the American 
Congress was represented in the first conference in 1889. 
Representative Samuel J. Barrows, of New York, was 
one of the first of our American congressmen to show 
interest in the work of the Union. The American group 
invited the Union to hold its twelfth conference in St. 
Louis during the World’s Fair of 1904. The United 
States Government appropriated $50,000 for the con- 
ference. The tour of the delegates, of whom there were 
146, extended as far as Denver, the railroads co-op- 
erating with the government in the entertainment of 
the guests. The story of the conference and of the tour 
is fully set forth by Mr. Barrows, who had been a mem- 
ber of the Fifty-fifth Congress and was then a member 
of the Committee on Reception and Entertainment, in 
a large and beautiful volume of 281 pages, printed at 
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the Government Printing Office, Washington, 1905. 
This copiously illustrated book was presented as a 
souvenir to each of the visiting delegates. In this 
memorial volume Mr. Barrows sets forth his own views 
of the work of the Interparliamentary Union as follows: 

“The Interparliamentary Union has not worked for some- 
thing which can only be realized in the millennium; it has 
worked for ideals, aims, and methods which can and ought 
to be realized in our own age. In the evolution of society 
we have already reached the point in civilization when, 
excepting a small percentage of the lawless, the vast ma- 
jority settle their disputes by judicial process or reference, 
without to So this organization has 
stood for the single principle that international disputes 
should be settled by judicial processes.’ 


recourse violence. 


Hon. Francis B. Loomis, Assistant Secretary of State 
at the time, speaking before this conference, said : 
“You have aroused, directed, and educated public senti- 
ment in favor of arbitration throughout the civilized world. 
The Interparliamentary Union deserves credit for 
practically forecasting, five years in advance, what proved 
salient work of the Peace Conference at 


to be the most 


The Hague. 


Senator McKinley, in his address before the annual 
meeting of the American group, in February, 1923, 
said: 

“There is no doubt that the First Hague Conference was 
called largely because of the work of the Interparliamentary 
Union. There is no doubt that its labors made possible 
the establishment of the International Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague. Upon its initiative President Roosevelt ini- 
tiated the Second Hague Conference.” 


EVIDENCE OF AMERICAN INTEREST 


There is no doubt of American interest in this move- 
ment. The United States Government appropriates an- 
nually $4,000 for the maintenance of the headquarters 
at Geneva. Furthermore, the American group had 
hoped to be hosts to the Interparliamentary Union in 
1915. The Congress had appropriated $50,000 for the 
entertainment of the visiting delegates; but the war 
interrupted the plan. The American group had planned 
to renew the invitation this year; but because of the 
political situation, involving the coming presidential 
campaign, the United States will probably not invite 
the conference before 1925. There is a suggestion that, 
since the only conference to be held in this country was 
at the time of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, in 
1904, and since the first annual meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union was held in 1889 in connection 
with the World’s Fair in Paris, it may be well to hold 
the next meeting in this country in connection with the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition proposed for Philadel- 
phia in 1926. There is little doubt that the Interpar- 
liamentary Union will hold its annual conference again 
in the United States before long. 


AMERICAN VIEWS 


As has been said at the beginning of this paper, the 
American group of the Interparliamentary Union, not- 
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withstanding that it is made up of Democrats and Re- 
publicans, has certain definite and unanimously accepted 
ideas about the aims and methods of the Union. One 
expression of these views is set forth in resolutions 
unanimously adopted at the fifteenth annual meeting 
of the American Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union, February 25, 1918. The resolutions are as 
follows: 


Whereas it is increasingly evident that the civilization of 
the world is endangered by war; and 

Whereas the Interparliamentary Union, an association of 
more than 3,300 members, representing twenty-three of the 
leading nations of the world, has since its organization, in 
1888, steadfastly urged the adoption of arbitration as a sub- 
stitute for war in the settlement of international disputes, 
and the establishment of a permanent court wherein ques- 
tions at issue between governments may be heard and deter- 
mined according to the principles of law and equity, to the 
end that justice may be done and wars avoided; and 

Whereas belligerent 
and non-belligerent alike, have agreed in principle to the 


responsible heads of governments, 
program of the Interparliamentary Union for open treaties, 
for the reduction of armaments to “the lowest point con- 
sistent with domestic safety,” and to a general arbitration 
treaty for the settlement of non-justiciable disputes; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the American Group pledges its support 
to its colleagues of other parliaments to co-operate in the 
effort to secure the adhesion of all civilized governments to 
this program of reason and good will. Be it further 

Resolved, That the American group of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union gives its cordial approval to the recommenda- 


tions of Habana, adopted by the American Institute of 
International Law at its second session, in the city of 
Habana, January 23, 1917, as a working basis for the 


society of nations to insure justice in international dealings 
and the maintenance of peace. 


The Recommendations of Habana 


Whereas the independent existence of civilized nations 
and their solidarity of interests under the conditions of 
modern life has resulted in a society of nations; and 

Whereas the safety of nations and the welfare of their 
peoples depend upon the application to them of principles 
of law and equity in their mutual relations as members of 
civilized society; and 

Whereas the law of nations can best be formulated and 
stated by the nations assembled for this purpose in inter- 
national conferences; and 

Whereas it is in the interest of the society of nations 
that international agreements be made effective by ratifica- 
tion and observance on all occasions, and that some agency 
of the society of nations be constituted to act for it during 
the intervals between such conferences; and 

Whereas the principles of law and equity can best be 
ascertained and applied to the disputes between and among 
the nations by a court of justice accessible to all in the 
midst of the independent powers forming the society of 
civilized nations; 

Therefore the American Institute of International Law, 
at its second session, held in the city of Habana, in the 
Republic of Cuba, on the 23d day of January, 1947, adopts 


the following recommendations, to be known as its Recom- 
mendations of Habana: 

I. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in 
ticipate. 


whose proceedings every such country shall par- 
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II. A stated meeting of The Hague Peace Conference, 
which, thus meeting at regular stated periods, will become 
a recommending if not a law-making body. 

III. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

IV. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty 
of procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

V. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Nations adopted by the American In- 
stitute of International Law on January 6, 1916,* which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

VI. The creation of an international council of concilia- 
tion to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such ques- 
tions of a non-justiciable character as may be submitted 
to such council by an agreement of the powers for this 
purpose. 

VII. The employment of good offices, mediation, and 
friendly composition for the settlement of disputes of a 
non-justiciable nature. 

VIII. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of 
disputes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer 
to submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than 
to judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

IX. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 





* The Declaration of Rights and Duties of Nations referred to 
in paragraph V above is as follows: 


DECLARATION OF RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS 


Adopted by the American Institute of International Law at 
Its First Session, in the City of Washington, 
January 6, 1916 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes and 
protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right to the 
pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of Independence 
of the United States of America, the right to legal equality, the 
right to property, and the right to the enjoyment of the aforesaid 
rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recognized, 
create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations to observe 
them ; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Declaration 
of Independence of the United States and the universal practice 
of the American Republics, nations or governments are regarded 
as created by the people, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, and are instituted among men to promote 
their safety and happiness and to secure to the people the enjoy- 
ment of their fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the creature of 
law, and subordinate to law as is the natural person in political 
society ; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be stated 
in terms of international law and applied to the relations of the 
members of the society of nations, one with another, just as they 
have been applied in the relations of the citizens or subjects of 
the States forming the society of nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurisprudence, 
namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right to the 
pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the law, the 
right to property, and the right to the observance thereof, are, 
when stated in terms of international law, the right of the nation 
to exist and to protect and to conserve its existence; the right of 
independence and the freedom to develop itself without interference 
or control from other nations; the right of equality in law and 
before law; the right to territory within defined boundaries and 


_ 
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ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

X. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that. if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 


It will be noted that the above resolutions were 
passed while the United States were in the midst of the 
war. Since the close of the war, the American group 
has adopted another official announcement. This was 
set forth under date of May 24, 1921, in a letter sent 
to the Council of the Interparliamentary Union, as 
follows: 


To the Council of the Interparliamentary Union, 14 Rue de 

VvEcole Medicine, Switzerland. 

Sirs: Please accept greetings from your fellow-members 
of the American group, all of, whom are pleased to know of 
the plans of our Council for the Nineteenth Interparlia- 
mentary Conference at Stockholm, August 17-19 of the cur- 
rent year. The gracious invitation of the Swedish group, 
combined with the generous co-operation of the Swedish 
Government, leads us to feel that the resumption of our 
conferences will take place under circumstances as happy 
and propitious as could well be possible. 

We have examined the “Agenda of the Conference,’ 


Geneva, 


sub- 





to exclusive jurisdiction therein; and the right ta the observance 
of these fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue of 
membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and performed 
in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual interdependence 
expressed in the preamble to the Convention for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes of the First and Second Hague 
Peace Conferences, recognizing the solidarity which unites the mem- 
bers of the society of civilized nations; it should therefore be uni- 
versally maintained by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect and to 
conserve its existence; but this right neither implies the right nor 
justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to conserve its 
existence by the commission of unlawful acts against innocent and 
unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the sense that 
it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is free to develop 
itself without interference or control from other States, provided 
that in so doing it does not interfere with or violate the rights 
of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of every 
other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all nations 
have the right to claim and, according to the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the United States, “to assume, among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station to which the laws of 
nature and of nature's God entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its territory, 
and all persons, whether native or foreign, found therein, 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is 
entitled to have that right respected and protected by all other 
nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the right of one 
is the duty of all to ebserve. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both national 
and international; national in the sense that it is the law of the 
land and applicable as such to the decision of all questions in- 
volving its principles; international in the sense that it is the law 
of the society of nations and applicable as such to all questions 
between and among the members of the society of nations involv- 
ing its principles, 
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mitted under date of April 20, 1921, and we hasten to ex- 
press our hope and confidence that our 
brethren will come again to a meeting of minds with refer- 
ence to questions peculiarly within the historic 
of the Union, questions relating principally to international 
law. The time, we believe, has not arrived when our Union 
can profitably discuss, much less decide upon, political or 
even economic questions which may give rise to disputes 
States. The peacefui and judicial settlement of 


earnest perfect 


province 


between 


international controversies, so wisely and constructively 
discussed and advanced in the First and Second Hague 


Conferences, remains still the supreme opportunity of the 
Interparliamentary Union; so much so, indeed, that we of 
the American group urge our co-workers of other 
nations : 

1. The calling of a Third Hague Conference. 

2. The extension of the principle of international con- 
ciliation, as set forth in the score and more of treaties 
negotiated between the United States and other powers in 
1913, commonly known as the “Bryan treaties.” 

3. The creation of a judicial union of the nations, under 
which such questions as the interpretation of treaties or of 
international law, the breach of international obligations, 
the determination of reparations, and the interpretation of 
prior decisions passed by the court of the Union may all be 
decided by the court according to principles of accepted law 
and known equity. 

4. The continuation of the conferences of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, not only for these high purposes herein 
set forth, but for the additional and by no means insignifi- 
cant reasons, namely, that lawmakers of the world may be- 
come more generally acquainted, more intelligently in- 
formed of each other’s tasks, and more sympathetically alive 
to the possibilities awaiting them in the realm of practical 
international achievement. 

We of the American group have not lost interest in such 
questions as the limitation of armaments, the reduction of 
the cruelties of war, the establishment of a prize court, the 
rules relating to neutrality, and the like; but we feel that 
these matters are dependent upon, and that they are not 
anterior to, the mode of international the 
method of conciliation, and the means of judicial settlement, 
to which we have taken the liberty here to advert. 

We believe that the Interparliamentary Union has in its 
traditional adherence to substantially these high matters 
amply proved its reason for being, and that nothing has hap- 
pened since our last meeting, in 1913, to warrant any change 
in its independent action, in its fundamental aims, or in its 


upon 


conference, 


methods. 
SIGNIFICANCE 


Of such is the Interparliamentary Union, its back- 
ground, growth, and spirit. That nearly half of our 
Senators and Representatives are devoting no little at- 
tention to this international effort will be of interest, 
particularly throughout America. 

Evidently there is a service which the Interparlia- 
mentary Union is peculiarly fitted to render. There 
are individual, national, and international interests, 
many of them overlapping, which cannot be left to work 
out themselves. There are political, economic, human- 
itarian problems affecting all nations, such as social and 
labor problems ; exchange ; the movements of commerce. 
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All such questions should be of vital interest to the law- 
makers of the various nations. Naturally, mutual con- 
ference between parliamentarians will result in a wiser 
solution. These problems may well be considered by 
an unofficial body such as the Interparliamentary Union, 
which, in the language of Dr. Lange, “has at its dis- 
posal a wider and more elastic organization than an 
exclusively official institution composed of States, such 
as the League of Nations. The Union, therefore, still 
has important work to do. In the accomplishment of 
this work it appeals to all men of good will throughout 
the parliaments of the world.” 

Perhaps the meaning of this international body has 
nowhere been more accurately summed up than in the 
following words of Senator McKinley: “It is not with- 
out significance that, in this day of divergent interests, 
points of view, and policies, there exists in the world 
this organization of parliamentarians, each trying as 
best he may to understand the other fellow’s job.” 





THE MOVEMENT TOWARD AN 
INTERNATIONAL COURT 


By UNITED STATES SENATOR SIMEON D. FESS 


| y THE PAST it has been, and it may be, in a de- 
gree, in the future that war will be, inevitable. 
Even our own country has been a belligerent no less 
than half a dozen times in less than a century and a 
half of national existence. A review of the causes of 
these wars does not give conclusive proof that they could 
have been avoided under controlling conditions. Many 
suggestions have been made to avoid wars. ‘Total dis- 
armament has been urged on the one hand. Self-de- 
fense, a well-recognized first law, will not permit that 
remedy. 

Outlawing war, whatever that phrase may mean, and 
whatever means might be employed to do it, is another 
remedy frequently heard among groups today. I see no 
definite results from this vague pronouncement. 

No war to be entered by the nation except upon a 
referendum vote of the people is a much-heralded 
method to prevent war. This view is based upon the 
allegation that war is more or less a pastime of rulers, 
politicians, or profiteers or a combination of all of them. 
This remedy will not appeal to the thoughtful element 
of the country as workable. 

No one of the foregoing has ever greatly impressed 
any nation, especiaily our own. 

Arbitration of the dispute to avoid war has long been 
urged and frequently employed with good results. It 
has been a favored method by the United States, which 
has endorsed it and often employed it successfully in the 
past fifty years. It cannot be a wholly satisfactory 
procedure, since it makes the arbitrators advocates 
rather than impartial judges, and requires an umpire 
to break the deadlock. It also must be excluded as 
a method when certain questions are involved. For 
example, while this country has been a long-standing 
exponent of arbitration, it would never submit the 
Monroe Doctrine to arbitration, which would be tanta- 
mount to surrendering it. Neither would any nation 
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submit a question involving its nationality. Such ques- 
tions as are regarded non-justiciable are not arbitrable. 

However, arbitration which is temporary, in that 
when applied to the specific case it dies with the ad- 
justment, has been a great improvement over the arbi- 
trament of the sword. 

Wars grow out of disputes over rights claimed by 
nations, especially where a nation claims the right to the 
exclusion of other nations. This may be a question of 
territory, of trade, or other item of dispute which rests 
upon an allegation of facts. 

A second cause of war is policy—where a nation, 
actuated from whatever motives of nationality, under- 
takes to establish her policy, it may be of aggression in 
territory, trade, and influence, or it may be a policy of 
conquest. 

Still another cause is a difference that arises out of 
rights of nationals of one country sojourning in another, 
where a wrong visited upon him not infrequently lashes 
an entire nation into a storm of warlike fury. 

So long as these causes exist, nations will arm them- 
selves for action. 

To remove these causes is the work of civilization— 
not of today, a year, or generation, but of the century. 

This work must, as it does, enlist leaders of our times, 
and will operate through conventions or conferences, 
and treaties, with the announcement of declarations of 
principles, emphasized by speeches and writings, and 
carried out through arbitrations and mediations, and 
finally by adjustments through judicial process. 

This body of sentiment, which will strengthen the love 
of peace and abhorrence of war, will be the foundation 
upon which will be built the structure of international 
law, to be the ruling guide of conduct of nations one 
with the other. 

With this progress overdeveloped armament can be 
avoided, burdensome war taxation relieved, and chances 
of war wonderfully reduced, through the ending of 
foolish military and naval rivalries among nations. 

Armaments had grown so powerful, taxes had be- 
come so burdensome, that nations were driven from 
sheer necessity to find relief. 

The proposal to either disarm or limit armament pre- 
supposed an effort to both remove the causes of war be- 
tween nations by a better understanding and also to 
provide a better way for adjustment than resort to 
armament. Disarmament and arbitration went hand 
in hand. The first real official effort to deal with dis- 
armament was in The Hague Conference in 1899. 
While nothing definite in the direction of disarmament 
was reached, it was decided to create the convention for 
the pacific settlement of international disputes, which 
was agreed upon. ‘This convention was largely due to 
the influence of the American delegate, Dr. Andrew D. 
White. It was ratified by our government in Septem- 
ber, 1900, with the following reservations: 

Nothing contained in this convention shall be so con- 
strued as to require the United States of America to 
depart from its traditional policy of not intruding upon, 
interfering with,or entangling itself in the political ques- 
tions of policy or internal administration of any foreign 
state; nor shall anything contained in the said conven- 
tion be construed to imply a relinquishment by the 
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United States of its traditional attitude toward purely 
American questions. 

This plan was not for actual court procedure by 
trained jurists, but rather negotiation between nations 
through their diplomats. 

The conference of 1899 dealt only with principles, 
with no effort to set up the machinery of operation. 

It entered into but three conventions and made three 
declarations. 

The subjects of conventions were: 

(1) For the pacific settlement 
disputes. 

(2) Respecting the laws and customs of war on land. 

(3) Adoption of principles of the Geneva Convention. 

The declaration covered projectiles from balloons, the 
use of gases, and expanding bullets. 

Work of the conference was limited to the mere an- 
nouncements of principles, with no pretension to pro- 
vide for their operation, save the first convention on set- 
tlement of international disputes. 

Here the delegates urged the following steps: 

(1) On the maintenance of general peace. 

(2) On good offices and mediation. 

(3) On international commissions of inquiry. 

(4) On international arbitration. 

This latter division was discussed under three sub- 
heads: 

(1) On the system of arbitration. 

(2) On the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

(3) On arbitral procedure. 

Much credit is due to Dr. White, our delegate, then 
Ambassador to Germany, for the final decision of this 
convention of international settlements. 

By 1904 President Roosevelt, greatly impressed with 
the importance of this work, urged a second conference, 
which was delayed until 1907 in deference to Russia 
and Japan, then at war. 

By the time of the second conference the inadequacy 
of arbitration methods for judicial settlements was ap- 
parent, and the international court idea was enlarged, 
so as to secure impartial judgment from trained and 
permanent judges rather than biased negotiations from 
temporary diplomats. 

There was an increasing reluctance against turning 
over the national interests to some representative for 
negotiations. 

This reluctance was strengthened by the necessity 
that the decision would be rendered by arbitrators from 
foreign countries trained under different laws and 
customs, with different ideas of national ideals, and 
oftentimes with different languages. 

Different countries look upon international law dif- 
ferently, interpret it variously, and react to it accord- 
ingly. The inevitable vagueness of internatonal codes, 
due to the different viewpoint upon subjects of disputes 
such as rights in international relations makes uni- 
formity of interpretation difficult if not impossible. 
This widely differing view between nations never was 
more apparent than today in Europe. 

By 1907 there was a well-defined conviction that the 
method of mere arbitration, although it had accom- 
plished good, could and should be superseded by the in- 
stitution of a real court, where, acting under the oath, 
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judges can pass upon the rights of countries as upon 
the rights of individuals. As in the case of our Su- 
preme Court, it would be feasible to establish a court 
of trained judges selected not as negotiators, but great 
jurists, who in time would develop a body of rules and 
decisions as guides to international conduct, backed up 
by a sound and intelligent public opinion, with the force 
in the world that our Supreme Court now exerts in our 
own country. 

The Second Hague Conference accordingly expanded 
the ideas announced by the first, and added several other 
conventions, instead of but three, as in 1899; it agreed 
upon 13. 

It made an attempt to complete the World Court idea. 

Our Secretary of State, Elihu Root, acting under the 
direction of President Roosevelt, instructed the Ameri- 
can delegation to propose a permanent court, to be com- 
posed of judges who should act under a sense of judicial 
responsibility, and which court should represent the 
various judicial systems of the world. In accordance 
with this official direction, Joseph Choate, the head of 
the American delegation, introduced the proposition, 
and after weeks of consideration, a draft convention 
was adopted, consisting of 25 articles, covering or- 
ganization, jurisdiction, and procedure of a permanent 
court of arbitral justice, leaving it to the nations to 
constitute the court through the usual diplomatic chan- 
nels, after which an agreement was to be reached upon 
the appointment of the judges. 

Failure of the nations to agree upon the method of 
selecting the judges was the one item to prevent the 
operation of this world advance toward substituting 
judicial process in the settlement of disputes for the 
brutal methods of war. 

Notwithstanding this failure, the movement shows 
great advance. Between 1899 and 1911 one hundred 
and thirteen obligatory general treaties of arbitration 
have been agreed to between and among the signatory 
powers of The Hague conferences and sixteen interna- 
tional controversies have been decided, notwithstanding 
the fact that the convention was not binding on any 
State. 

In this reform the United States has played the lead- 
ing role. It proposed the Court of Arbitral Justice 
in the first conference, and after a powerful plea by 
Mr. White, when the conference was about to adjourn 
without action, a favorable decision was taken. It also 
proposed the World Court in the second conference. 

We were the first nation to submit a controversy to 
the tribunal. In addition, through the lead of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Germany submitted her dispute with 
Venezuela, because the Monroe Doctrine was involved in 
Germany’s action in the Caribbean Sea. 

Very largely through the world-wide concern over the 
Russian-Japanese War and President Roosevelt’s rela- 
tion to it, having already urged the calling of a second 
conference in 1904, the national platform of his party 
declared that year in “favor of the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes by arbitration.” In 1908, the 
year following the second conference, in which this 
country took such conspicuous part, the platform again 
called attention to our part in the cause of interna- 
tional peace and commended The Hague Conference as 
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follows: “We endorse such achievements as the highest 
duty of a people to perform, and proclaim the obli 
tion of further strengthening the bonds of friendship 
and good will with all the nations of the world.” 

This same great political party declared in 1912 
touching the World Court follows: “Together 
with peaceful and orderly development at home, the Re 
publican Party earnestly all for the 
establishment and protection of the peace of the world 
and for the development of closer relations between the 
various nations of the earth. 

“It believes most earnestly ir 
of international disputes and in the reference of all 
nations to an international court 


ra 


as 


favors measures 


a peaceful settlement 


controversies between 
of justice.” 

In 1916 this same party repeated its pledge as fol- 
“We believe in the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes and favor the establishment of a world 
court for that purpose.” 

This was while war was raging in the Old World and 
just before we entered it, but at a time when we knew 
we could not remain out of the vortex. 

This series of pronouncements by at least one great 
political party in America was the definite fruitage of a 
sound conviction that with modern discovery and in- 
vention, with the world becoming a mere neighborhood, 
with interests newly developing, relations became closer, 
grounds for disputes multiplying, but means for adjust- 
ment also increasing, some method other than war must 
be inevitable if our civilization is to survive. It was 
the natural conclusion of specific conditions rather than 
theories that faced the world. 

The maintenance of general peace had become vital. 
This can be at least advanced by a willingness to make 
friendly settlement of international disputes, which is 
made possible by the solidarity of the society of civilized 
nations, by the extension of the empire of law and the 
strengthening of the of international justice, 
which would naturally suggest the logical step of an 
international court. This consummation had 
made possible by the slow but gradual evolution of a 
body of conviction stimulated by leaders of our civiliza- 
tion throughout the progress of the race—a belief that 
wars can be outlawed and peaceful methods employed to 
settle controversies which otherwise would produce war, 
with all its attendant and long-suffering horrors. 

The recent great war, the world’s greatest convulsion, 
revealed, as nothing ever did, the necessity of some sub- 
stitute. The fate of civilization demanded it. 

The League of Nations was a specific proposal to this 
end, I need not here discuss this proposal. It would 
be both fruitless and perhaps out of place on this occa- 
sion. Suffice it to say that the proposal was not accept- 
able to the United States, as it went much further than 
any preceding step. 

Mr. Root, in an address accepting the Nobel Prize in 
1912, seven years before the proposal of the League 
Covenant, stated the position quite accurately. “The 
attractive idea that we now have a parliament of men 
with authority to control the conduct of nations by legis- 
lation, or an international police force with power to 
enforce national conformity to rules of right conduct, is 
a council of perfection. The world is not ready for 
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any such thing, and it cannot be made ready except by 
the partial surrender of the independence of nations, 
which lies at the basis of the present social organization 
of the civilized world. Such a system would mean that 
each nation was liable to be controlled and coerced by 
a majority of alien powers. Human nature 
must have come much nearer perfection than it is now 
or will be in many generations, to exclude from such 
control prejudice, selfishness, ambition, and injustice. 
An attempt to prevent war in this way would breed war, 
for it would destroy local self-government and drive 
nations to war for liberty.” 

Consequently, in 1920, when the League proposal was 
before the country, the Democratic Party, under the 
leadership of President Wilson, pronounced in its favor, 
while the Republican Party, long committed to the 
pacific settlement of international disputes and the con- 
crete proposal of a World Court, resisted the League 
Covenant as dangerous to the independence and sover- 
eignty of the nation, but pronounced again its adherence 
to the World Court idea, as follows: ““We pledge the 
coming Republican administration to such agreements 
with other nations of the world as shall meet the full 
duty of America to civilization and humanity in accord- 
ance with American ideals, without surrendering the 
right of the American people to exercise its judgment 
and its power in favor of justice and peace.” 

It further declared that any international association 
to preserve the peace of the world must be based upon 
international justice and must provide methods which 
shall maintain the rule of public right by the develop- 
ment of law and the decision of impartial courts.” 

It will be noted that while the League covenant was 
not accepted, the court idea was. President Harding 
made his position very clear on that issue by openly 
endorsing the World Court idea, in conformity to the 
progress of pacific settlement of international disputes, 
in which our country has stood on the front line, and 
especially with the pronouncements of the national plat- 
form in the last thirty years. 

The long-standing and consistent policy of this coun- 
try in our foreign relations has ever emphasized our 
desire to advance world peace, but never to interfere 
with relations between foreign countries which do not 
affect us. 

We did announce and still sustain the Monroe Doc- 
trine, because it has a specific meaning to the peace of 
our own country. We also went to war in 1898 on 
behalf of the suffering people of Cuba. Our unselfish 
motive is displayed by our attitude toward Cuba and in 
the Philippines. Our service in the World War was 
primarily for the defense of our rights on the sea, which 
involved our national honor as well as existence. At 
the close of the war we claimed no indemnity, sought no 
territory, and demanded no spoils. We concluded peace 
with the enemy and adjusted disputes with our associ- 
ates arising out of the war. Upon the representation 


of both our associates, as well as Germany, we permitted 
a portion of our army to remain on the Rhine in re- 
sponse to their urgent solicitation, in the interest of 
safety in the war-torn regions. 

Our country was somewhat divided upon how far 
we should go into Europe’s international affairs. 


The 
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people, by an astonishing vote, declined to accept the 
League of Nations covenant. This was not to be in- 
terpreted that we were not to offer such helpful assist- 
ance to Europe in her great economic collapse as could 
be effectually rendered, provided it did not involve our 
own national safety. Hence our willingness to permit 
a representative to sit with the reparation commission 
for such advice and counsel as he could render, which 
would be acceptable to Europe and which could not in- 
volve this nation in Europe’s quarrels. 

This also explains the calling of the Washington 
Arms Conference, which in three months saw agreement 
to end naval rivalries, the reduction of war burdens, and 
the lessening of the chances of war. It also saw the 
recognition of the political and territorial integrity of 
China, the open-door policy in the Orient, the quadruple 
treaty for the adjustment of disputes in the Pacific, the 
cancellation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and the 
composure of acute differences between Japan and 
China—a program pronounced by European opinion as 
the most far-reaching for the peace of the world yet 
attained. 

Our attitude of helpfulness is further displayed by 
our position in the Near East in the Lausanne Confer- 
ence, where, while we are there as a spectator for such 
counsel, advice, and influence for peace as can be ren- 
dered, we are not entangled in the meshes of European 
politics and have refused to become the umpire of age- 
long political and racial disputes. 

While not a member of the League of Nations, we do 
not hesitate to extend good wishes and helpful counsel 
in various laudable efforts put forth by the League. 
For example, the organized effort to regulate the traffic 
in opium and other dangerous drugs under the guidance 
of the League, in the appointment of an advisory com- 
mittee, appealed to this nation, which assigned Dr. 
Rupert Blue to act with the committee in an “unofficial 
and consultative” capacity. 

Like action was taken in the commission on general 
public health to control epidemics, ete. The United 
States also assigned Miss Abbott, of the Children’s 
Bureau, to attend, in an unofficial and consultative 
capacity, the meeting of the Committee on “Traffic in 
Women and Children.” Of course, we could not. offi- 
cially take part in their economic conferences agenda, 
which contained subjects such as cancellation of the war 
debts, which we would not and could not discuss. 
Neither could we attend their conferences of premiers, 
for no American delegate could be armed with equal 
authority of the European premiers, discussing ques- 
tions primarily European. The present situation be- 
tween France and Britain is sufficient comment upon 
the wisdom of this decision. 

We did, however, offer to take part in an interna- 
tional commission to make a survey of Germany’s ability 
to pay, in the interest of clarity and definite decision, 
upon which to unify the world’s public opinion, which 
must be divided so long as facts are in dispute. 
France’s declination to accept this proposal closed the 
door to us for further effort. 

This of efforts is sufficient to 
country’s policy toward the Old World. 

One of the cardinal principles of American foreign 
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policy has been and is now to insure more cordial rela- 
tions between all the American countries. ‘The Monroe 
Doctrine announcement was most significant. The sue- 
cessive steps to confirm it as worthy of world recognition 
are important. The Panama Mission under Quincy 
Adams, the Treaty of New Grenada under Polk, the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty under Fillmore, the military 
gesture against France in 1863, when a French Empire 
was attempted in Mexico, and the Venezuela disputes, 
first under Cleveland and secondly under Roosevelt, 
together show the extent to which we would go for the 
protection against foreign interference of the more than 
a score of independent countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The proposed Pan-American Congress, first in 1881 
and again in 1889, out of which grew the Pan-American 
Union, with its important publications, are other steps. 

The recent Central American Conference and the re- 
sulting agreement for a better understanding and 
greater unity of action is in line with this policy. The 
mission in conference in South America today is but 
one of many steps which have been taken to weld all the 
American nations into a co-operative group, acting for 
mutual welfare, in the interest of all. This has been 
one of the missions of our government. 

This résumé is to show our leading, if not controlling, 
position toward peace in the world. We have pioneered 
in this field; have urged, step by step, mediation, ar- 
bitration, and judicial process to avert the horrors of 
war. 

We have stood for the development of international 
law and are today the leading power and influence urg- 
ing a codification of the same. We have consistently 
aided in the growth of a world public opinion to back up 
every agency for pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes. While we have labored to remove the causes of 
war, we have also given our best efforts to ameliorate 
its horrors and, if possible, to provide a way to avert it 
while the causes still persist. 

In the light of this background, what should be our 
attitude toward the International Court recommended 
by Article XIV of the League Covenant, to carry out 
what America recommended in the Second Conference 
at The Hague, in 1907. 

In accordance with this article, an advisory com- 
mittee of jurists was appointed in 1920 to formulate the 
plans for the court. When this committee of ten na- 
tions—France, Britain, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Spain, 
the Netherlands, Norway, and Brazil—met, the United 
States was represented by Elihu Root, the foremost in- 
ternational mind now living. This committee reported 
a draft statute to the Council, which submitted it to the 
member States of the League of Nations for action. 
Please note this was not submitted to the League for 
action, but to the nations which were members of the 
League, to act in their individual and_ sovereign 
capacity. 

Thirty-five of them ratified the court protocol and 
11 more signed it. 

In September, 1921, the Council of the League pro- 
ceeded to choose the eleven judges and four deputy 
judges. Among these, John Bassett Moore was chosen 
from the United States, and is now a judge of the 
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them one involving 


has already heard 
Britain and France, and another, 
on the Kiel Canal, involving France, Britain, Italy, and 
Japan vs. Germany. 

The president has recommended to the Senate that 
our government adhere to the protocol, which means 


Court, which cases, 


among 


we will give our influence and support to this court as a 
means to settle international disputes by judicial process 
rather than resort to war. 

It is consistent with our policy of the past 50 years. 
It is an additional and also an advanced step, which 
would be taken by us without a dissenting voice were 
it not recommended by the League of Nations. ‘To 
withhold our support would be to our long 
standing and well-known efforts for peace and as a party 
repudiate our specific party pledges of every presidential 


ignore 


campaign since 1904, when first made, largely through 
the influence of President 

Thus far the objections heard are not convincing. 
Objection because it does not carry power to enforce its 


Roosevelt. 


findings, made by those who properly objected to the 
League of Nations because it does prov ide force, has but 
little weight. 
pelled to resort to the court for adjudication is not con- 
clusive, since we have not vet reached the stage of world 


Objection because parties are not com- 


understanding and interpretation of rights, obligations, 
and policies to submit all questions, justiciable and non- 
justiciable, willy nilly, to a world court. The only 
available plan is to provide a court to which disputes 
may be submitted only when both parties agree to do so. 

The one and leading objection, that adherence to the 
protocol will put us into the League of Nations, would 
be sufficient ground to defeat the proposal, were it true. 
But, of course, this position is absurd. 

The court, as has been shown, was established by a 
statute drafted by a committee which was submitted, 
not to the League of Nations, nor to delegates of the 
League, but to the nations members of the League, to 
ratify as nations individually, not as members of any 
covenant, open to all nations, whether in or out of the 
League. 

The United States, adhering to the plan, would also 
sit as a nation, not as a member of any group of nations, 
in any sort of a league. 

If peace is to be desired, if pacific settlements of in- 
ternational disputes is to be sought, if judicial process 
is to be preferred over war, then we should not hesitate 
to give our financial as well as our moral support to the 
plan, no matter whether the particular plan, altogether 
to the liking of our past efforts, emanates from us or 
from some other source, provided that adherence does 
not involve us in a plan of super-government, such as 
the League of Nations, which fact is too obvious for 
serious discussion, 

To doubly assure the country that he will not ignore 
his past pledges to the people, nor the overwhelming 
verdict of the same people on the “solemn referendum,” 
the President specifically stated, in his recommenda- 
tion to the Senate that we adhere to the agreement and 
bear our share of the expense of the court, that such 
adherence must not and will not involve the nation in 
any sort of obligation to or under the League of Na- 
tions. He also stated that judges should be selected 
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with the consent of the United States, and its consent 
must be had to change any of the rules of the court. 

The President stands today precisely where he stood 
in 1920 on the League issue and on the court, to which 
there has never been objection offered until now. 

His proposal is but an added item in the program of 
the most brilliant foreign policy, measured by problems 
met and overcome, in American history. If further 
reservation is needed to give more assurance that this is 
not a step into the League, let it be submitted to the 
Senate, and without doubt it will be accepted by the 
President. His concern is what the entire nation most 
yearns to accomplish, to lessen the chances of war. 
Reservations were made to our acceptance of the recom- 
mendations of The Hague conferences, both the first 
and second, preserving our traditional policy against 
entangling alliances. Reservations were also proposed 
to the League of Nations for the same reason, and only 
the opposition of Mr. Wilson defeated them, which op- 
position led, and properly, to overwhelming rejection by 
the people. 

Any necessary reservation to remove all reasonable 
fear that this leads into the League would doubtless be 
accepted by the Senate and be certainly agreeable to the 
President. His concern is not any pride of opinion, but 
he yearns with our people to accomplish something in 
the interest of peace. If wars cannot be wholly avoided, 
as they cannot, at least the chances of war can be les- 
sened and their horrors can be mitigated by providing 
an agency of pacific settlement, made up of trained 
minds, to hear such cases as are agreeably submitted to 
it by the contending parties for adjustment in accord- 
ance with the demands of justice and equity. 

This, it would appear to me, is the opportunity and 
here is the concrete proposal to serve humanity—an op- 
portunity that should be eagerly sought, for reasons 
most obvious, rather than shunned, from fears not ap- 
parent. The President’s purpose is well understood. 
The action of the Senate can easily be foreseen, and the 
verdict of the people, acting on available information, 
will be as definite as if it had already been rendered. 








SECOND GENERAL MEETING, INTER- 
NATIONAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, ROME 


By LACEY C. ZAPF 


Secretary American Section, International Chamber of 
Commerce 


BOUT ONE HUNDRED prominent business men of the 

United States departed from New York on Febru- 
ary 10, this year, to attend the Second General Meeting 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, which was 
held in Rome during the week of March 18. Most of 
these men were accompanied by their wives and some by 
their sons and daughters. 

Prior to arrival in Rome, the delegation spent about 
thirty days cruising in the Mediterranean, investigating 
and studying industrial and economic conditions in 
Mediterranean countries and the Near East. 

Following the Rome meeting, some of the delegates 
went into Poland as guests of the Polish Government, 
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some into Austria, some into Germany, some into 
Czechoslovakia, and others visited the industrial cities 
of northern Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, France, and 
England. 

Without injecting any of my personal conclusions as 
to conditions abroad, I shall attempt to summarize what 
some of the important leaders of the delegation have 
given out as to the impressions which they brought back 
from the other side. I believe I can say with respect to 
all of the delegates that they returned with a renewed 
confidence in and admiration for American methods and 
institutions. But they came back also with a feeling 
that there are great stirrings in new quarters and among 
new peoples in the world. 


EGYPT 


Impressions the delegates got out of Egypt may be 
briefly summarized. There is a country of 15,000,000 
people. Their ancestors lived there 4,000 years ago. 
There has been no substantial drain by immigration ; and 
if in 4,000 years a race of itself has grown to only 
15,000,000, inhabiting a narrow, fertile strip of terri- 
tory along the river, there must be a peculiar reason 
for this limit of population. The reason for this limit 
of population in Egypt is found in the statistics which 
have been established in the last few years. In the city 
of Cairo, for instance, among children up to one year 
of age, 75 out of every 100 die. Such an extraordinary 
death rate naturally causes a limitation of population 
in that district. The general standard of intelligence 
and the general level of common living in that country 
are low. 

Yet Egypt is of itself a prosperous country today. 
Cotton, which is the standard staple of the country, has 
made the country wealthy; but the wealth is concen- 
trated in the hands of a few land-owners and persons of 
royalty. The general level of the people remains the 
same as 4,000 years ago—quite at the minimum; no 
household or table utensils; no farm equipment ; nothing 
but the barest livelihood. Whether cotton is thirty cents 
or ten cents, living cannot be reduced any lower, and 
living does not rise any higher. 

There is a ray of hope, however, for the future. 
Whereas some years ago the development of crops in 
this region awaited and depended upon the overflow of 
the Nile, irrigation has changed this period of waiting. 
An annual crop has been changed to three crops per year. 
There is a slow growth which is bound to raise the 
standard of living in this country. 

The present market for American factory products 
does not seem an extensive one. Agricultural imple- 
ments are of the same character as centuries ago, and 
labor, because of the standard of living, is so cheap that 
the economic pressure for mechanical substitution is 
quite negligible. 

With 98 per cent of illiteracy in Egypt, the proposal 
to establish Egypt as a self-governing democracy arouses 
the greatest apprehension as to what will happen when 
the affairs of government are really in the hands of a 
population with universal suffrage. 


TURKEY 


In Turkey the delegates found a general evidence that 
peace would be made in definite terms and in the near 
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future. At that time there was no apprehension that 
war would be resumed in any sense. There was evidence 
of a beginning of a higher standard of living. There 
was a beginning of the use of the electric tram cars, tele- 
phones, automobiles, and the development of roads. 
When it is recalled that Turkey but fifteen years ago 
prohibited by national law the use of electricity, even in 
the form of push-buttons, one gets a conception of how 
recent, after all, is the installation of these great quick- 
eners of modern existence, these great aids to modern 
earnings which are beginning to show all over Turkey. 


PALESTINE 


Palestine was one of the countries outstanding in evi- 
dences of development. There were good roads, plenty 
of automobiles, and every evidence of a fertile country, 
with new buildings in the towns and along the roads. 
We traveled over two hundred miles by automobile in 
Palestine with less inconvenience and greater comfort 
than one sometimes travels at home. From Jerusalem 
to the Dead Sea, to Tiberias, on the Sea of Galilee, and 
back to Haifa, a wonderful port of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, there were evidences that Palestine very 
clearly in the way of national prosperity. 


GREECE 


is 


Even in Greece, where the radio communications indi- 
cated a rather precarious condition, the delegates were 
so hospitably received and entertained that there was no 
evidence of any disturbing element. Prosperity seemed 
to be on every hand. This in spite of a discouraging 
financial position and a revolutionary government in 
control. There is a great problem of re-absorbing one 
million Greek refugees from Turkey. 


ALGIERS 


Algiers is manifestly prospering under French direc- 
tion. There a modern port is under construction for its 
expanding commerce, based on its own increasing pro- 
duction. 

ITALY 


In Italy there was new life and energy. One felt the 
general confidence in Italy’s future, in the great re- 
sources of an industrious people. While there are few 
natural resources, there is manifest progress in realizing 
on the hydro-electric possibilities of the country. Italy’s 
confidence in the future is evidenced by such ports as 
Palermo, where there is now in course of construction 
a modern harbor and modern warehouses by American 
contractors using American capital. An ancient city, 
Palermo possesses miles of asphalt streets and new resi- 
dence districts. This port is planning to attract and 
care for the distributing trade of the Mediterranean. 

In all Italy and apparently in all classes there is a 
great rallying to the nationalistic movement symbolized 
by the Fascisti. There was an extraordinarily popular 
enthusiasm behind the Mussolini policy. Mussolini 
showed his interest in advance of the meeting in Rome 
by sending radio messages to the American delegates 
during their cruise of the Mediterranean. He sent 
special messages to the cities of Genoa and Naples, 
which resulted in unusual receptions for the delegates. 
Awaiting the delegates at Naples were four special rail- 
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way cars (only four such cars in entire Italy) to convey 
them from the port of entry to Rome. 

In Rome it was Mussolini who was first to welcome 
the delegates. It was Mussolini who entered a side door 
of the American Embassy to shake hands with the 
American delegates who were being received by Am- 
bassador Child. After this general reception he led the 
way into a more secluded spot of the garden to speak 
more intimately with the leaders of the American dele- 
gation. He was so enthusiastic that at the conclusion 
of this informal conference he threw his arms into the 
air and repeatedly shouted, “Vive lAmerique!” He 
was alone in this shouting until the American delegates 
could recover from the shock and join in his enthusiasm. 


This was not the last meeting with Mussolini. He 
invited the delegates to a reception at the palace. He 


learned that there were many invited guests who could 
not get into the reception-rooms of the palace. He there- 
fore mingled with these delegates and walked from one 
end of the larger reception room to the other four differ- 
ent times. He appeared in the larger reception-rooms to 
partake of refreshments with these unfortunates. This 
was not all; he solicited conferences with some of our 
delegates. 

Our business men found Mussolini unexpectedly out- 
spoken in support of private initiative. His opening 
address to the International Chamber was extraordinary 
in its strong statement that the State must divest itself 
of all those functions which could be discharged by pri- 
vate enterprise, and in its special commendation of the 
operation of capital in the hands of private individuals. 
In a country such as Italy, which only two years ago 
saw its factories in control of Communistic workmen, 
and from the mouth of a man who five years ago was the 
leading socialist editor of Italy, one scarcely expected 
such statements. Such a change of front might itself 
arouse apprehension as to the sincerity of it and the con- 
viction behind it; but, after several with 
Mussolini, the delegates came to the conclusion that it 
was a conviction based upon experience and study, and 
therefore lasting. The man has extraordinary power to 
put his policies into effect in Italy. That he is succeed- 
ing is shown by the fact that without disturbance, with 
hardly any local criticism, he has already lowered the 
personnel of the State railways by 40,000; he has taken 
out of the postal service the parcel-post service and 
turned it over to private express companies; his negotia- 
tions for taking over the State telephone system were 
well along at the time of our visit to Rome. ‘That this 
change is needed, no one who has observed the working 
of the telephone and mail systems in Italy can doubt. 
While we were in Rome he turned over the State control 
of insurance to private initiative. 


discussions 


AUSTRIA 


There is new life in Austria. There is every evidence 
of stability and determination to “come back.” There 
are no vacant stores, houses, or apartments in Vienna. 
There is a gradual revival of economic life, reducing the 
charity-fed children in Vienna from 300,000 to 10,000, 
the latter mostly orphans. It is believed that Austria 
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will be successfully re-created through the stabilizing 
influences of the League of Nations. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In Czechoslovakia there is a great nationalistic spirit. 
The country has a sound national budget and stabilized 
currency. There is every evidence that this country is 
safe unless its present progress should be interrupted 
by another European war. 


POLAND 


Poland shows distinct progress industrially. Railroad 
service is good. Its self-government is gratifying at 
present, although too young to predict success or failure. 


GERMANY 


The delegates found it difficult to reach any con- 
clusions with respect to Germany. ‘There was some 
building expansion. Employment in industry is short- 
ened because of the restricted supplies from the Ruhr. 
Wages are made up to the full week’s earnings by gov- 
ernment contribution. The continued issuance of paper 
marks is having its bad effects. There is an explanation 
for the fact that Germans are spending as many marks 
as they can get. A given number of marks may purchase 
a pair of shoes today; tomorrow the same pair of shoes 
will not be available, because two or three times the 
number of marks would not be sufficient to procure the 
shoes. 


FRANCE 


In France the fields were fully cultivated. There 
were many tractors, good roads, restored railways and 
waterways, and busy towns. France has imported 
350,000 workmen for her industries. 


WAR AND PRODUCTION 


I want to call your attention to one resolution passed 
at Rome, which sets forth principles for the settlement 
of after-war problems in Europe, and to a second reso- 
lution, prescribing fundamental principles for increas- 
ing production. These two resolutions were proposed 
by the American delegation and received the unanimous 
support of the other countries. 

The formula prescribed in the first resolution falls 
naturally into five categories: reparations, interallied 
debts, budgets, international loans, exchange. 


Reparations 


Concerning reparations, the Congress declared at the 
outset that Germany must pay to the fullest extent of 
her capacity to pay; that she must not only recognize 
her financial responsibility, but also her moral responsi- 
bility ; secondly, that the fixing of the amount of repara- 
tions was not of great importance unless the settlement 
carries likewise guarantees that payment could be de- 
pended upon; and, finally, a declaration of the Congress 
set forth the fundamental statement that the solution of 
these two problems was rather futile unless there was at 
the same time devised some better plan for guaranteeing 
peace in the future, the inviolability of frontiers, and 
the establishment of the confidence of the people of the 
world in a more permanent peace than has ever been 
known. 
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Interallied Debts 


It was agreed, when the sensitive subject of inter- 
allied debts came up for discussion that, first of all, 
there could be no such thing as repudiation of national 
legitimate obligations; that no yardstick could be ap- 
plied to their adjustment, but that they were real mat- 
ters for settlement between the individual countries, 
and that there was no other sound basis for working 
them out. It was also agreed that the principle that 
obtains with reference to the solution of the reparations 
problem likewise must apply to the settlement of inter- 
allied debts, and that is the test of the ability of the 
debtor to pay. 

National Budgets 


In the matter of national budgets the conference 
methodically made clear its opinion that national econ- 
omy was everywhere needed, and that such burdens of 
taxation could not be put on the backs of the people 
anywhere to such an extent that enterprise is discour- 
aged and constructive effort made well-nigh impossible ; 
that there was a definite limit of taxation that the people 
of any country would undertake to carry, and that waste 
in national expenditures must be stopped. It was recog- 
nized that a fundamental necessity for balancing na- 
tional budgets must be conceded on every hand, if 
national credit would be restored. 


International Credits 


In the matter of international commercial credits it 
was declared that such things as international govern- 
mental loans and credits were unsound because of the 
political complications which they develop, and that 
under proper conditions there was ample opportunity 
for private finance to carry on the commerce of the 
world and restore its financial equilibrium generally, 
but it was not natural to expect that national credit 
would be available unless these other questions were in 
a fair way toward solution. 

The conference pointed out that artificial efforts to 
stabilize exchange were not only futile but dangerous; 
that exchange would right itself in response to natural 
causes, as these other great questions were disposed of 
on a sound basis, and not until then, and that any at- 
tempt to peg it at a certain point must inevitably lead 
to disaster. 

Indemnity 


The Chamber did not attempt to tell the governments 
of the world what figures should be fixed for a settle- 
ment of the indemnity question. It did not undertake 
to say what kind of guarantee should be set up, nor did 
it have the assurance to declare what kind of plan should 
be evolved which could give proper guarantees of future 
security and protection to frontiers. It recognized that 
only by government action, by conference between the 
governments, could the details of these questions be 
worked out. 

AN ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 

The Chamber volunteered to place at the disposal of 
the governments such financial and business expert 
advice as they might wish to avail themselves of when 
the time for settlement and conference arrives. 
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The Congress expressed the opinion that sooner or 
later there must come some type of general economic 
conference that would face these questions as a whole, 
squarely and courageously, and sit around the board 
long enough to find an answer. Again, in this the 
Chamber volunteered that when the time came for such 
conference it would be ready to help by every means in 
its power. Meanwhile the Chamber has appointed a 
special committee of very able men to continuously 
follow up efforts to bring home to the governments the 
significance of the action taken, the soundness of the 
principles for which the Chamber has declared, and of 
the necessity for action at the earliest possible hour. 

The resolution setting forth the principles of produc- 
tion has occasioned much favorable comment throughout 
the world. There is no doubt these princip!es will be 
cited with increasing frequency as time passes and will 
be increasingly used in industrial decisions. 


INCREASE OF PRODUCTION 


The Rome resolution recommends the following 
formula for increasing production: 

1. Enlargement of production by every invention and 
mechanical device which offers economy of production. 

2. Elimination of all artificial restrictions an recog- 
nition of the need of maximum individual output on the 
part of all concerned in production. 

3. Stimulation of individual effort by personal re- 
muneration based on relative individual output. 

4. Governmental policies which encourage existing 
industries and the creation of new industries, especially 
by a lowering of taxation as soon as possible. 

5. Adoption of governmental policies which will per- 
mit not only taxpaying ability on the part of directors 
of industry and workers, but also opportunity to save 
and give the incentive of security in the enjoyment of 
the earnings of exceptional ability and effort. 

6. Recognition and assurance of the advantages of 
private ownership and operation of business enterprise 
as contrasted with State ownership and operation, such 
State operation having been proved by experience to 
involve burdens of unnecessary personnel and other ex- 
pense and difficulties of adjusting charges for service, 
all of which hamper rather than stimulate production 
and economy. 

7. Taking immediate steps to see that men engaged in 
non-productive pursuits are diverted as soon and as 
generally as possible to productive labor. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


With a view to facilitating and stimulating trade and 
commerce, the Rome Congress recommended changes in 
customs formalities. ‘These recommendations will form 
the basis of a program for the Customs Congress, which 
will be called by the Economic Section of the League of 
Nations next fall. 

The Trade and Industry Group gave attention to com- 
mercial arbitration, declaring it to be of the highest im- 
portance to the commerce of the world that the practice 
of international commercial arbitration be facilitated 
and extended. The International Chamber of Com- 
merce has set up an International Court of Arbitration. 
A number of very important cases have been adjusted 
and many others are pending. 
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The American Members of this Arbitration Court are: 
Chairman, Mr. Owen D. Young, Chairman of the Board, 
General Electric Company, New York; Hon. Newton D. 
Baker, President of the Chamber of Commerce of Cleve 
land, Ohio: Mr. Irving 'T. Bush, President of Bush 
Terminal Company, New York; Mr. Edgar A. Carolan, 
of the International General Electric Company, Paris, 
France; Mr. R. Goodwyn Rhett, President of the Peo- 
ple’s National Bank of Charleston, South Carolina; Mr. 
Henry M. Robinson, President of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, California; Mr. M. J. Sanders, 
Manager of the Leyland Line, New Orleans: Mr. Fred- 
eric S. Snyder, President of Batchelder and Snyder, 
Boston, and Mr. Thomas EK. Wilson, President of Wilson 
and Company, Chicago. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Some of the resolutions passed by the Transportation 
(Giroup recommend adherence to the settled practice ex- 
isting before the war with regard to the settlement of 
general average; immediate application of “The Hague 
Rules, 1922,” to ocean bills of lading through adoption 
of the Draft Convention agreed upon at Brussels last 
year, and the removal of difficulties which at present at- 
tend the use of shipping documents known as “received 
for shipment” bills of lading. 

Air navigation was covered in a_ resolution which 
recommends that national funds spent on aviation should 
be devoted in part at least to developing civil aviation. 

A number of recommendations were made with a view 
to improving rail transportation facilities throughout the 
world. 

The Congress reiterated its conviction for the simplifi- 
cation of passport regulations, declaring for the aboli- 
tion of compulsory passports wherever possible, for the 
discontinuance of visa requirements except in special 
cases, for the reduction of fees for visaes, and for a 
general simplification of procedure. 

The Motor Transport Group brought forth a resolu- 
tion declaring for a policy fostering the construction of 
national highways; for attention to the construction of 
international highway trunk lines; for the simplification 
of laws and regulations applying to international motor 
transport, and for unification of regulations governing 
the type, equipment, and operation of motor vehicles. 

The Congress approved and recommended the publica- 
tion and distribution of a book containing definitions of 
trade terms used in international commerce. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Willis H. Booth, Vice-President of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York City, was unanimously 
elected President of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce at the Rome meeting. The first President of the 
Chamber was Etienne Clementel, formerly Minister of 
Commerce for France. He is President of the Board of 
Directors of the National Office of French Foreign Com- 
merce and President of the National Committee of 
Counselors of French Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. A. C. Bedford, Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, is 
the American Vice-President of the Chamber. The 
American members of the Board of Directors of the 
Chamber are: Mr. Joseph H. Defrees, of Chicago, 
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formerly President of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; Mr. John H. Fahey, of Boston, also 
formerly President of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; Mr. Owen D. Young, Chairman of the 
Board of the General Electric Company, New York; 
Mr. William Butterworth, President of Deere and Com- 
pany, Moline, Illinois; Mr. Nelson Dean Jay, of Paris, 
Director of Morgan-Harjes and Company, and Mr. 
Henry M. Robinson, President of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles. 

The countries represented at the meeting of the Cham- 
ber in Rome were: America (United States of), Argen- 
tina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Esthonia, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hun- 
gary, Indochina, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Luxemburg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Persia, Peru, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, State of the Serbs, Croats, Slo- 
venes; Siam, Spain, Switzerland, and Sweden. 

The International Chamber of Commerce is a world- 
wide federation of financial, commercial, and industrial 
interests, free from governmental or political control 
and free from motives of private gain. 

It is the medium through which business men of the 
nations give concerted expression to their common judg- 
ment and desires. It is a national organization, similar 
to the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
uniting the business forces in the respective countries. 

Each country is represented on the directorate of the 
Chamber and on its numerous committees. Each coun- 
try is also directly represented by an administrative 
commissioner, who resides at the seat of the headquar- 
ters and serves as the connecting link between the head- 
quarters and the members in his country. 

Through its permanent headquarters in Paris and its 
staff of experts there, it is constantly functioning in an 
effort to promote better international business relations, 
thus assuring peace and prosperity throughout the 
world. 

The International Chamber gives to the business men 
of America an opportunity to confer in committee meet- 
ings and in general meetings with business men of other 
nations and settle with them difficult problems by the un- 
derstanding which comes only through intimate knowl- 
edge of the facts of the situation. In conference lies the 
hope of peace, the hope of business security. But con- 
ferences are useless unless they face realities squarely, 
omit prejudices, and seek to adjust those problems 
brought before them regardless of politics and attendant 
jealousies. 

At the first Congress of the Chamber held in London 
during the month of June, 1921, His Excellency M. 
Giacomo de Martino, the Italian Ambassador at the 
Court of King James, addressing the Congress, said : 

“And allow me to say, gentlemen, that economic welfare 
is and will be the best guarantee for human progress. You 
are here discussing in what way it is possible to promote 
best the economic reconstruction of the world and how to 
help each other. The present crisis shows even in a clearer 
way one fundamental law: the economic unity of the world. 
Therefore the actual crisis is even greater confirmation of 
the utility of your work.” 


That was true then; it is true now. 
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ACADEMIE DE DROIT INTERNATIONAL 
DE LA HAYE 


etablie avec le Concours 


July 


de la 
Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix Internationale 


PROGRAMME 


De L’Enseignement pour L’Annee 1923 
(16 Juillet—1er Septembre) 


L’inauguration solennelle de Académie aura lieu le 
Samedi 14 Juillet 1923, au Palais de la Paix. 

I7enseignement commencera le Lundi 16 Juillet 1923: 
il est divisé en deux périodes d’égale durée et compor- 
tant chacune un méme nombre de cours sur des matiéres 
différentes, mais de méme importance. Les auditeurs 
peuvent ainsi, suivant leurs convenances et le temps 
dont ils disposent, suivre ’une ou l'autre des deux séries, 
ou bien les deux, sans s’exposer, en ce dernier cas, a des 
doubles emplois. 


PREMIERE PERIODE 16 Juillet —=38 Aofitt 1923 

développement historique du droit international depuis 
le XVIle siecle. M. LE BAron Korrr, Professeur a Uni- 
versité Columbia. (10 lecons) 


Le 


Théorie et pratique de Varbitrage international. M. N. 
Pouitis, Ancien ministre des Affaires é6trangéres de 
Gréce, Professeur honoraire A la Faculté de droit de 


l'Université de Paris. (10 lecons) 


La conduite des affaires extérieurcs dans les gouvernements 
démocratiques. M. JAMES Brown Scort, Secrétaire 
général de la Dotation Carnegie pour la paix interna- 
tionale. (10 lecons) 

Droit écrit, Coutume, Comitas gentium. M. JAMES Brown 
Scott, Secrétaire général de la Dotation Carnegie pour 
la paix internationale. (6 lecons) 

Les droits et les devoirs fondamentaux des Etats. THE 
Richt Hon. Lorp PHIttimMore, Ancien Lord Justice 
dappel, Président au Tribunal des prises, membre de la 
Chambre des lords. (6 lecons) 

La liberté des mers. M. A. G. bE LAPRADELLE, Professeur de 
de droit des gens 4 l'Université de Paris, codirecteur de 
l'Institut des Hautes Etudes internationales. (5 lecons) 

Les fleuves et canaus internationauxr, M. LE JONKHEER VAN 
KEXysinGca, Professeur 4 l'Université de Leyde, Président 


de la Commission consultative des communications et 
du transit 4 la Société des Nations. (5 lecons) 
Les effets des changements de souveraineté. M. Arrico 


CAVAGLIERI, Professeur 4 l'Université de Rome. 
(5 lecons) 


Les rapports entre le droit interne et le droit international. 
M. H. Trierer, Professeur 4 l'Université de Berlin. 
(3 lecons) 


L’exterritorialité et ses principales applications. M. L. 
STRISOWER, Professeur a l'Université de Vienne. 
(3 lecons) 


L’Union Pan-Américaine. M. A. ALVAREZ, Conseiller du 
Ministérie des Affaires étrangéres du Chili, membre de 
la Cour permanente d’arbitrage de La Haye, codirecteur 
de l'Institut des Hautes Etudes internationales. 

(8 lecons) 
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internationale de la Croir-Rouge. M. Eva. 
Boren, Professeur A Université de Genéve, président 
tribunaux arbitraux mixtes anglo-allemand et ger- 
miano-japonais. (2 lecons) 


Lorganisation 


des 


L’arbitrage et la justice internationale. M. Le Dr. B. Loper, 
Président de la Cour permanente de justice interna- 
tionale, (1 conférence) 


La Cour permanente de justice internationale, M. A, S. pt 
BUSTAMANTE, Professeur de droit A Université de la 
Havane, sénateur de la République cubaine, juge titu- 
laire A la Cour permanente de justice internationale. 

(1 conférence) 
international. M. NICHOLAS 

Université Columbia. 

(1 conférence ) 


Vesprit 
Président de 


Le développement de 
Murray BvuTer, 


DEUXIEME PERIODE 13 Aofit=—ler Septembre 1925 
Professeur A la 
(10 lecons) 


Théorie générale de VEtat. M. Le Fur, 
Faculté de droit de l'Université de Rennes. 


La théorie générale des traités. M. Baspevant, Professeur 
d la Faculté de droit de Université de Paris. 
(10 lecons) 


La responsabilité des Etats. M. 1D). AnziLorri, Professeur a 
Université de Rome, juge titulaire A la Cour perma 
nente de justice internationale. (6 lecons) 


La neutralité on général. M. lL. bE HAMMARSKJOLD, Gouver- 
neur de la province d’Upsal, ancien président du Conseil 
des ministres de Suéde. (6 lecons) 


Ver territoriale, mers fermées, détroits. M. Grorce GRAF- 
TON WiLson, Professeur 4 Université Harvard. 
(5 lecons) 


K. NeuUMEYER, D’rofesseur a 
(5 lecons) 


Les Unions internationales. M. 
l'Université de Munich. 
ELLERY C. STOWELL, Doc- 

(5 lecons) 


Les attributions des Consuls. M. 
teur en droit. 

Nations. M. W. 

Berlin, membre du 


ScuuckinG, Professeur a 
Reichstag, ancien 
(4 lecons) 
LE Dr. M. 


(3 lecons) 


La Sociceté des 
Université de 
Ministre. 

La Cour permanente @arbitrage de La Haye. M. 
Apatrcr, Ambassadeur du Japon. 


Epwin M. Bor- 
(3 lecons) 


La protection des animaur a Vétranger. M. 
cu arp, Professeur a l'Université Yale. 
Professeur 
genéral de 
(3 lecons) 


L’ertradition. M. Le Baron ALpBeRIC ROLLIN, 
émérite A VUniversité de Gand, Secrétaire 
Institut de droit international. 

Questions de finances internationales, M. J. Fiscurr WIL- 
LIAMS, K. C., Conseiller juridique britannique a la Com 
mission des réparations. (83 lecons) 


La protection des minorités. M. ANpRe& MANDELSTAM, Ancien 
Directeur du département juridique au ministére des 
Affaires étrangéres de Russie. (3 lecons) 

la navigation aéricnne. 

Université 

(2 lecons) 


La réglementation internationale de 
M. James WiLrorp Garner, Professeur a 
dTilinois. 

Compétence ou incompétence des tribunaur a Végard des 
Etats ¢trangers. M. ANpre Weiss, Professeur a lUni- 
versité de Paris, vice-président de la Cour permanente 


de justice internationale, (2 lecons) 
Médiation et Conciliation internationales. M. Fr pe La 
SaRRA, Ancien DPrésident de la République des Etats- 
Unis du Mexique, Président des tribunaux arbitraux 
mixtes franco-autrichien, franco-bulgare, gréco-autri- 
chien, gréco bulgare. (1 conférence) 

N. B.—Les dates et heures des Cours ci-dessus seront 


indiquées ultérieurement. 
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THE FRANCO-GERMAN STRUGGLE 


The Ruhr struggle appears to have entered upon a phase 


of extreme bitterness and resentment, which, on the part 


of the populace, is expressed in a tendency to riots and dis 


orders, and on that of the French by promiscuous firing into 


crowds, executions, imprisonments, confiscations, and rigid 


orders. Among the interest 


be noted the 


martial law, including curfew 


ing incidents of this phase may sentencing 


of Herr Krupp von Bohlen to fifteen years’ imprisonment on 
charges of incitement to disorder at the Krupp works, and 
Anilin Works, as 


well as of the town of Limburg an der Lahn. 


the occupation of the Badische Chemical 


During the last week of May Communist rioters attempted 


to gain control of the Ruhr, in which they were partially 


The 


hunger and misery of the population, coupled with lack of 


successful at Gelsenkirchen and Dortmund. growing 


police and armed authority, together with French neutrality, 


made their task easier than it would otherwise have been 


In Berlin itself, a somewhat pessimistic view of this de 


velopment was taken, the opinion of the authorities being 
that 
Communists, 


the 


While large numbers of the rioters were not actually 


the latter were doing all in their power to turn 


tendency to disorder to their purposes, and their 


strength is being increased by the weary and suffering popu 


lation. A similar tendency has been noticeable in parts of 


unoccupied Germany, notably Saxony, and even in Berlin, 


where special guards were stationed over the markets and 


food shops. 


Repeated offers from the German Government, coupled 


with pressing requests for a conference, have, up to the time 
the part of M. 
Poincaré to discuss anything until the passive resistance in 
the the 
Government has professed its inability to control the 


of writing, met with a steady refusal on 


Ruhr ceases. In reply to this condition German 


Ruhr 
situation, or to reconcile the population to the French occu 


pation. On the other hand, Belgium has made definite 
efforts to arrange a rapprochement between the Allies, and 
especially to secure British co-operation. In the hope of 


independent plan for the solution 
the 
with the approval of the British, and submitted, 
These 


were designed 


achieving the latter an 


of the question was drawn up by Belgian Government, 
apparently 
suggestions, to the French. sugges 
tions, according to the Vatin, 
the debt 
and to discover in Germany possibilities of pay 
the The 
Belgian view, as expressed, was that 2,400,000 gold marks 
the 


formation of large organizations for the sale and exploita 


in the form of 


aris with a 


view to making German assume a commercial 


character, 


ment, while at sume time «assuring guarantees. 


a year could be drawn from Germany, by means of 


tion of certain products, the exploitation of German prop 
erty, and the administration of the railways. The monopo 
lies could be placed in the hands of international syndicates, 


in which the Allies might participate considerably. Besides 


this a 50 per cent participation in German industries was 
suggested. As an indispensable condition, Germany must 
balance her budget and artificially stabilize the mark in 
order to rehabilitate her finances. 


On June 7 a further offer was made by the German Goy 


ernment, the text of which is as follows: 
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MEMORANDUM 


1. The German Government after careful and 
tious examination expressed its sincere opinion as to what 
Germany is able to pay in reparations. The German Gov- 
ernment would not act honestly nor bring the problem 
nearer to its real solution, if, merely in order temporarily 
to alleviate the political difficulties of the day, it were to 
promise more than what, according to its conviction, the 
German nation by exerting all its powers is in a position to 
fulfill. 

The question of Germany's capacity to pay is, however, 
a question of facts about which various opinions are pos- 
sible. Germany does not fail to recognize that under the 
present circumstances it is exceedingly difficult to achieve 
a reliable estimate. For this reason the German Govern- 
ment proposed to accept the verdict of an impartial inter- 


conscien- 


national body as regards the amount and the mode of 
payments to be made. A more convincing proof of Ger- 


many’s will to do reparations is unthinkable. The German 
Government is willing to produce all material for a reliable 
judgment on the question of Germany’s capacity to pay. 
The German Government will on demand grant every facil- 
ity to investigate Germany's state finances and also give 
all information desired as regards the economic resources 
of Germany. 

2. The German Government has contemplated the floating 
of large loans in order soon as possible to pay the 
creditor nations large amounts of capital. As long as the 
floating of loans in large amounts proves to be imprac- 
ticable, the German Government is also willing to agree to 
a system of annuities instead of sums of capital. 

3. As the Allied Governments lay stress on receiving now 
already more detailed information as regards the choice and 
nature of the guarantees contemplated by Germany, the 
German Government suggests the following guarantees for 
the accomplishments of the final reparations plan: 

a. The State railways with all their constructions and 
assets to be severed from the other capital of State and to 
be converted into a separate estate independent as regards 
its proceeds and expenditures from the general administra- 
tion of finances, and to be placed under separate administra- 
tion. The State railways to issue gold bonds amounting 
to ten billion gold marks which are to be entered as a first 
lien on the separate estate bearing 5 per cent interest as 
after July 1, 1927, thus guaranteeing an annuity of five 
hundred million gold marks. 

b. In order to guarantee a further annuity of five hun- 
dred million gold marks as after July 1, 1927, the German 
Government will immediately call upon the entire German 


as 


economic system, 7. e., the industries, banks, commerce, 
traffic, and agriculture to act as a guarantee which as a 


first lien amounting to ten billion gold marks will be entered 
in the industrial, urban, rural, and forest real estate of 
Germany. The annuities of five hundred million gold marks 
will either be raised indirectly by universal taxation com- 
prising also other property or directly only by the mortgaged 
objects. 

c. Besides that the duties on table luxuries and the duties 
on tobacco, beer, wine, and sugar, as well as the proceeds of 
the monopoly for the sale of spirits, are to be pawned as a 
guarantee for the annuities. The gross receipts of these 
taxes and of these duties amounting during the last years 
before the war to an average of approximately eight hun- 
dred million marks, have, however, since, owing to the loss 
of people and territory as well as owing to reduced consump- 
tion, declined to one-quarter of their former value. But 
these rece‘pts will, with the recuperation of German eco- 
nomics, rise automatically. 

4. Lastly, the German Government 
to lay stress on the following: 

In such a large and complicated question decisive progress 
cannot be made by written expositions, but only by oral 
intercourse at a conference. Germany’s capacity to pay de- 
pends on the mode of solution of the entire problem. The 
method of payment can only be agreed upon in direct con- 
versation with those entitled to receive payment. The es- 


considers itself bound 


tablishment of guarantees in their details makes the co- 
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operation of those necessary for whom the guarantees are 
to be established. For a solution of these questions oral 
discussions are necessary. 

Germany acknowledges her obligation to pay reparations. 
The German Government reiterates its request to call a 
conference in order to agree upon the best mode to fulfill 
this obligation. 

This note met with refusal on the same grounds, namely, 
necessity for cessation of passive resistance in the Ruhr as 
before. The refusal was followed by a bitter speech on the 
part of the German Chancellor, Herr Cuno, in which he ex- 
pressed German determination to continue resistance more 
markedly than ever. 

At the same time the Revue de x), 
which has formerly been very moderate in tone, contains 
two articles, by the Comte de Fels, and M. Andre Chaumeix, 
respectively, in which it is pointed out that France’s policy 
must include the retention of the Rhineland and the Ruhr, 
in one form or another, and the complete crushing of Prus- 
sia. Speaking of M. Poincaré, the Comte de Fels terms him 
the Man of Destiny, whose mission is to save France, and 


Paris (Paris, June 


insure her future glory at the expense of her German enemy. 
He points out that M. Poincaré realized the mistake of the 
Conference in Austria, and leaving 
whole. The contrary have been done. 
reduced to helplessness, and expelled from 


dismembering 
should 


Peace 
Germany 
With Prussia 
the German Federation, it would have been easy to arrive 
at amicable relations with the rest of Germany, first, as a 
matter of obligation, then peacefully, and finally friendly 
(la France eut pu relations obligatoires 
dabord, paisibles ensuite, amicales 
l'avenir). 

M. Andre Chaumeix stresses the dual aspects of the oc- 
cupation stating that France requires not only reparations, 
but guarantees of her future security. Speaking of the 
sritish attitude, the writer denies that British 
have been harmed by the occupation, and suggests that con- 
versations with the British Government should hinge solely 
upon the basis of a prolonged occupation of the Ruhr during 
reparation payments, coupled with an organization of the 
Rhineland to insure French security. Sooner than abandon 
these two points, says the writer, France would abandon 


reprendre des 


et, sans doute, dans 


interests 


sritish collaboration. 





THE FRENCH IN THE SAAR 


The question of the French administration in the Saar 
basin has recently come into prominent attention through 
the interest aroused by an extraordinary decree issued by 
the Saar Governing Commission on March 7, 4923. Since 
the administration of the Saar is officially in the hands 
of the League of Nations, though actually in those of 
France, the question has claimed the attention of the Coun- 
cil of the League. At the 24th Council meeting, Mr. Branting, 
the Swedish member, called attention to this decree, which 
he characterized as unduly severe and promulgated, more- 
over, without consultation with representatives of the local 
population. The Council took up the discussion of the 
question at its next meeting, and M. Rault, President of 
the Governing Commission, gave detailed explanation of the 
origin and scope of the decree. Finally, on May 1, the ques- 
tion came up in the British House of Commons, when Sir 
John Simon called Mr. Baldwin’s attention to some of the 
objectionable features of the decree. 
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THE FRENCH DECREE 
The immediate for the 
issued by the French President of the Governing Commis- 
sion was a strike of the entire personnel of the Saar mines, 
753,000 men in all, declared on February 5, 1925. Since this 
strike coincided with the German passive resistance in the 
Ruhr, it naturally assumed something of a political char- 
acter, though there seems little doubt that its primary im- 
The origin of the strike has been 
described the Saar of the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly: 


occasion extraordinary decree 


portance was economic. 


as follows by correspondent 


The origin of the strike is simple. The French, basing 
their action upon a clause of the treaty which forbids any 
restriction being placed on the circulation of the franc in the 
Saarland, commenced in 1921 to pay the miners, who with 
their families form almost half the population, in franes. 
Prices in the Saar territory were at that time reckoned in 
marks, and were little if at all higher than in the German 
reich. The miners thus found themselves in the same 
favored position as all persons who, residing in Germany, 
received their income in foreign currency. Each time the 
mark collapsed they were enabled to profit by the sudden 
fall of prices as reckoned in frances. But as little by little 
the franc became the general medium for reckoning, if 
not payment, this advantage ceased. Wages that had once 
been generous became exceedingly stingy. When the Ruhr 
exploit brought as a minor consequence the almost complete 
cessation of railway communication between the Saar and 
the rest of Germany, prices naturally rose to the French 


level. Food prices today are, if anything, higher than in 
Lorraine. It is therefore but natural that the miners of the 


Saar should have demanded an approximation of their wages 
to those of the Lorraine miners. 

These demands were, however, abruptly repulsed, and all 
efforts at negotiation have since broken down. The strike 
naturally has produced the utmost distress among the popu- 
lation, half of whom are directly, and most of the rest indi- 
rectly, involved, for the cessation of coal supplies has occa- 
sioned widespread unemployment in other industries. There 
seems, however, little sign of the strike collapsing. Strike 
pay, averaging five francs a day per employee, is being regu- 
larly paid. Many of the miners have plots of land and are 
supporting themselves largely on the produce of these, re- 
nouncing their strike pay in favor of their less fortunate 
comrades. 


Seizing upon the occasion of the strike, the Governing 
Commission issued an emergency ordinance for the preser- 
This ordinance con- 


makes it 


vation of public order and security. 
tains, among its other provisions, one that an 
offense, punishable by five years’ imprisonment and a 
of 10,000 francs, to “cast discredit on the Peace of Versailles, 
or insult or traduce the League of Nations, its members, or 
the States signatory to the Peace of Versailles.” By this 
ordinance every member and every employee of the Govern- 
ing Commission is rendered immune from any criticism by 
the imposition of extremely heavy penalties. 


SAAR ORDINANCE BEFORE THE LEAGUE 

In his explanation given to the Council of the League, 
President Rault, of the Saar Governing Commission, stated 
that the emergency ordinance was occasioned by “the pro- 
longation of the strike, the political character of which was 
becoming more and more marked; a press campaign, which 
attacked not only the state of things established in the Saar 
by the peace treaty, but also the Council and the Governing 
Commission ; the activities of secret societies, and the dan- 
ger of disturbances.” He emphasized the purely temporary 
nature of the measure and declared that it would be with- 


fine 


’ 


drawn as soon as the exceptional circumstances which had 
disappeared. 


occasioned it would have He assured the 
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that, though the situation the whole tended to 


become worse, the Governing Commission would endeavor to 


Council on 
apply the decree in a spirit of moderation 

Mr. Branting’s opposition to the Saar ordinance was fully 
Mr. Wood de 
little 
He stated that he realizes the gravity of the situation 


supported by Mr. Wood, the British member. 


clared that he “viewed the decree with some misgiv 


ing.” 
and the need of protecting the coal mines in the Saar, which 
the of 
that he is doubtful as to the efficacy of the measures adopted 


were given over to France by Peace Versailles, but 
In his opinion, measures of the kind of the emergency ordi 
nance would be more apt to excite and inflame public feel 
ing in the Saar territory, rather than allay it, thus rendering 
still more difficult the work of the Governing Commission 

The Council took no action on the Saar ordinance, but an 


explanation was asked of M. Rault of the recent increase of 


the French garrison in the Saar. The number of troops 
maintained in the basin was originally 2,000, but it has 
recently been doubled, the present garrison being about 


4,000. The President of the Governing Commission ex- 


plained that this increase was made by the commission in 
view of the authority granted to it to reinforce the garrison 
in case of necessity. In the opinion of the commission, an 
emergency was presented by the strike of the coal miners, 
but the that the 


would be withdrawn as soon as the emergency passed. 


he again assured Council eX roops 


HISTORY OF THE SAAR QUESTION 


The situation now existing in the Saar basin is the result 
of the disposition of this territory made at the Peace Con- 
The following summary of the conference delibera- 
on the matter, taken from the Manchester 
Weekly, sets forth the conditions under which this disposi- 


ference. 
tions Guardian 


tion was made: 

The French delegation at the conference transmitted a 
weighty memorial to the Allies on the subject of the Saar 
territory, which opened with the following words: 

“The territory in question has belonged for centuries to 
France, and was only torn away from her by force.” 

This opening sentence is the essential part of the long and 


cumbrous document. Throughout the argument it is im 
plicitly or explicitly assumed that France has a moral and 
historical right to the territory of the Saar basin, and, 


further, that a large number of the inhabitants of the terri 
tory—the specific number of 150,000 is mentioned—desire, 
before all things, incorporation in the French State. The 
economic arguments with which this political argument 
backed are merely subordinate. France to seize 
the Saar coal fields, so desirable an accessory for the Lor- 
raine iron fields, in the name, not of economic necessity, but 
of political right. The essential point in the minds of the 
authors of the report was that the French boundary of 
1814 should be restored and the 700,000 Saarlanders made 
subjects of the French Republic. It is an idea which French 
Government circles have never even pretended to abandon 
If they have consented to accept for the moment a second- 
best solution, it is in the confident hope of being able sooner 
or later to return to their original plenary demands. 

On March 28, 1919, the subject came up for discussion by 
the Big Three. President Wilson expressed his deep regret 
at being unable to adopt the French point of view, but 
stated his conviction that the Saar territory had never been 
mentioned among French war aims, and therefore was on 
quite a different footing from Alsace-Lorraine. At the same 
time he was prepared to allow France the use of the val- 
uable Saar mines as compensation for the damage done to 
French mines in the northern departments. He did not see 
the necessity of, yet did not oppose finally, the assumption 
of the ownership of the State mines by France. Mr. Lloyd 
George spoke in a similar though less resolute vein. 


is 


proposes 
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The answer of M. Clemenceau was typical of French 
political pleading. He did not deny any of Vresident 


Wilson’s assertions, but reproached him with looking at the 


whole question from a cold, abstracted viewpoint. He as- 
serted passionately that France needed moral as well as 
material reparations. Finally, he pleaded that “at least 


150,000 Frenchmen” in the Saar should not be condemned to 
suffer the Prussian yoke. He further recalled France’s help 
to America in the War of Independence, and protested that 
sentiment as well as principle should be considered in the 
decision. From the welter of notes and meetings which com- 
bined this discussion gradually emerged a new scheme, that 
was finally adopted in the peace treaty. France to be 
granted absolute ownership of the valuable mines of the 
Saar, while the sovereignty of the territory is transferred 
from Berlin to the League of Nations for fifteen years. At 
the end of this period a plebiscite is to settle the final fate 
of the disputed province. 


PREPARATIONS FOR PLEBISCITE 

While France continues her administration of the Saar 
basin under the authority of the League of Nations, the 
Council of the League finds it incumbent to prepare gradu 
ally the machinery for the final settlement of the Saar 
question by means of a plebiscite. M. Bonzon, the Pro- 
visional Records Commissioner of the Saar basin, was re-. 
cently instructed by the Council to prepare a draft decree 
as to the measures to be taken to preserve such documents 
as are of importance for the future plebiscite in the Saar. 
This draft decree was presented to the Council at its April 
meeting and was approved it. As described by the 
Monthly Summary of the League of Nations, the provisions 
of this draft decree are as follows: 


by 


The draft decree enumerates the documents to be specially 
safeguarded by the League of Nations. It explains measures 
to be taken for preserving these documents, the rules as to 
the authorities and persons responsible for them, the places 
where they should be preserved, the methods to be followed 
in order to avoid danger of destruction or deterioration, the 
penalties to be inflicted in case these documents be destroyed 
or damaged through bad faith or negligence, and so forth. 
The decree likewise provides that a list should be framed 
of all existing documents, with all necessary information 
as to where and in what way each particular document is 
heing preserved. The decree stipulates that this list should 
be kept up to date and a copy preserved in the Secretariat 
of the League. 

The Council instructed the Secretary-General to communi- 
cate the draft decree to the President of the Governing Com- 
mission, with a request that he should promulgate it in the 
Saar territory as soon as possible. The Provincial Records 
Commissioner was instructed to attend personally to the 
execution of the draft decree and to submit a final report 
to the Council. 





SOVIET COMMENTS ON OUR 
RUSSIAN POLICY 


Secretary Hughes’ statement of our Russian policy, given 
in his reply to the Women’s Committee for Recognition of 
Russia, has caused violent attacks on the Administration's 
position on the part of the official Soviet press. The Secre- 
tary’s speech, which was reproduced in the ADVOCATE OF 
Prace for April, indicated the reasons for which the United 
States Government still refuses to accord recognition to the 
Soviet in Russia. 


régime 
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COMMENT “IZVESTIYA” 


The official organ of the Soviet Government, the Moscow 
devoted the following 


BY MOSCOW 


rd 


/zvestiya, in its issue of March 
editorial article to Mr. Hughes’ speech: 


=i, 


The speech of the American Secretary of State, Hughes, 
delivered at a reception of delegates from the Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom, who demanded 
recognition of Soviet Russia, represents an immense step 
backward from the general position which had been reached 
slowly and painfully by the ruling spheres of American so- 
ciety during the past few years. On reading this speech of 
Hughes it seems as if the past three years of foreign politics 
had passed without a trace, as far as the American diplo- 
mits are concerned; that they have failed entirely to con- 
sider the vast changes that have taken place in the mean- 
time in the attitude of the bourgeois States toward Soviet 
Russia, and that American statesmen, or, at any rate, that 
group which surrounds President Harding, are less than 
ever prepared to take account of the successes achieved by 
the Soviet Republic in the political and economic fields. In 
1918 this speech of Hughes would not have surprised any 
one; but in 1928 it sounds like a harsh dissonance and 
anachronism. 

Essentially speaking, Hughes has returned in this speech 
of his to the position which the American Government held 
with regard to Soviet Russia about the time of the Arch- 
angel and Vladivostok expeditions, with this difference, by 
the way, that at present Hughes announces that he has no 
desire to intervene in the domestic affairs of Russia, 
whereas at that time the United States intervened in those 
affairs in an exceedingly rude and unceremonious fashion. 
In all other respects, however, this remains the same old 
policy of non-recognition, boycott, blockade, distortion of the 
actual reality, and perversion of the real state of affairs. 

We attach very little importance to the expectations of 
Mr. Hughes about his “sympathy” for the Russian people. 
After the things he further on about his attitude 
toward Soviet Russia—i. ec., a state founded by this same 
Russian people—it will be permissible to regard with the 
zreatest skepticism his “sympathies** and his “humanity.” 
Moreover, he says himself that the question of the recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government is essentially an economic 
question, in which considerations of humanity play no part 
at all. That sounds better! Let us speak plainly, without 
interlarding considerations of an economic character with 
hypocritical, and therefore merely irritating, humanitarian 
chatter. 

Noting 


says 


we also doubt some- 
of agriculture in Russia, 
far from normal, and de- 


“satisfaction” (which 
what) a certain improvement 
Hughes still finds its condition 
liberately emphasizes the bad state of our industry and 
transportation. We never denied our calamities, misfor- 
tunes, and mistakes. On the contrary, as everybody knows, 


with 


no other government criticizes itself as candidly as the 
Soviet Government. And Hughes himself, to prove his 
contentions, refers to official documents of the Russian 


Government. But what is the inference? For Hughes and 
his likes, there is but one: Push the tottering victim to the 
ground altogether! Of help for Russia in the restoration 
of her economic life Hughes does not even think. On the 
contrary, he sets such conditions for this help that they 
preclude the possibility of an understanding at the outset, 
namely, in spite of his verbal renunciation of intervention 
in the domestic affairs of Russia, he actually demands that 
she reconstruct radically her internal system and become 
in all things like bourgeois States. In no other way can 
we understand the complaints of Hughes about the char- 
acter of our civil code, which, forsooth, has but few changes 
as regards confiscation of property, ete. 

Hughes and his likes want us to restore the bourgeois 
régime in its entirety. Only then will they consider the 
conditions of our existence as “normal.” They will regard 
our policies as “of good faith” only if we will unreservedly 
bow to the principle of private property. 

jut the presentation of such demands again resurrects 
the old dispute as to which system is the more normal: our 
own, aiming at the satisfaction of the interests of the over- 
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whelming majority of the workers, or the bourgeois-capital- 
istic system, exploiting the majority of a nation in the 
interest of an insignificant handful of billionaires? The 
violation of the privileges of individual groups of proprie- 
tors in the interest of an overwhelming majority of a people 
is something Hughes styles a “violation of the right.” We, 
on the contrary, hold that the ones who violate the rights 
of their own and of other peoples are precisely the bour- 


geois governments, the imperialistic ones. In this domain 
all disputes are absolutely futile. And, as we are well 
aware by experience, such disputes are started by the 
statesmen precisely at those moments when they are 


anxious to forestall the possibility of agreement, when they 
are looking for ostensible motives to camouflage their de- 
liberate attempts to prevent by every possible means the 
establishment of universal peace and an actual restoration 
of the war-impaired world economy. 

That Hughes is looking precisely for such pretexts for the 
purpose of forestalling a possible agreement, and that his 
whole speech has the unmistakable character of a campaign 
speech against those tendencies toward a_ recognition of 
Soviet Russia which more and more commence to appeal 
to the American people—this may be seen from the fact that 
he repeats for the hundredth time the absurd argument 
about the alleged meddling of the Soviet Government in the 
domestic affairs of other peoples. You want to have proofs 
that “Moscow” is engaged in such reprehensible business? 
Here are these proofs cited by Hughes: Lenin said this and 
that at the Congress of the Communist Internationale, and 
Trotsky declared this and that at the Convention of the 
Communist Youths League! But such quotations will evoke 
nothing but derisive laughter. And, no matter what opinion 
we may hold of the breadth of the intellectual horizon of 
Mr. Hughes, we are still certain that he himself, in the 
bottom of his heart, attaches no significance whatever to 
his quotations. Of course, Lenin and Trotsky are Com- 
munists, and at their party meetings and conventions they 
speak as Communists. What is there surprising in this? 
For Hughes himself, President Harding, the statesmen of 
France, England, and so on—they all have occasion to come 
out as bourgeois liberals or conservatives, and they may 
express their hopes for the absolute triumph of bourgeois 
principles, ete. Will we ever think of making this a casus 
belli, and object to having diplomatic intercourse with bour- 
geois States because the political leaders of those countries 
hold political ideals different from ours? More than that, 
Hughes himself, in that official speech of his which we are 
here considering, and in which he spoke as Secretary of 
State. has criticized in the sharpest manner possible the 
political régime existing with us. By demanding the restor- 
ation of unrestricted private ownership and the repeal of 
the decrees of the Soviet Government, he not only came out 
as a propagandist of principles of a bourgeois order we do 
not approve of, but definitely meddled in our domestic 
affairs. Still, we do not draw from this the conclusion 
that the Soviet Republic must not enter into diplomatic 
relations with the United States. 

None of this is serious. If some one were to propose to 
the North American Republic to “recognize” the executive 
committee of the Communist Internationale, that might be 
cause for Mr. Hughes to object. But, as far as we are 
aware, even such people as Senator Borah, who insist cate- 
gorically upon an understanding with the Soviet Republic. 
propose nothing of that kind to President Harding. They 
speak only of an agreement with the Russian State, of a 
recognition of the Russia Government; hence all those quo- 
tations of Mr. Hughes are more than out of place and fall 
short of the mark. All this merely reminds us of that 
French saying, “When we want to hang the dog, we say it 
has gone mad.” 

Still less serious are the references of Mr. Hughes to the 
non-observance of its obligations by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Here his statements border on—we do not want to 
say lack of good faith, of which he is trying so persistently 
to accuse us, but let us put it mildly—on what, for a states- 
man, is unpardonable forgetfulness and absent-mindedness. 
To begin with, What obligations is he speaking of? If he 
refers to the obligations assumed by the Soviet Government, 
it fulfills them more punctually than any other bourgeois 
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State. If, however, he means the obligations of former gov 
ernments—in particular, such obligations as were aimed 
directly against the interests of the Russian people—then 
it goes without saying that the revolution made by that 


Soviet Government, 


as un organ of this 


not the 
Government 


(the revolution, and or, 


better, the Soviet 


people 
to put it 


revolution, in the capacity of executor of the will of the 
Russian people) actually did abrogate a whole series of 
such obligations. In particular, it repudiated the State 
debts. But, then, in the first place, as has more than once 


been pointed out to the Hugheses, the American people, too, 
having made its revolution, repudiated the obligations of the 
former governments which had oppressed it. Exactly the 
same thing was done by all the revolutions on earth. And, 
in the second place—and this is something Mr. Hughes, as 
Secretary of State, cannot be forgiven for not knowing—tin 
this respect the Soviet Government has in recent years in 
troduced important changes in its policies. 

Already a year and a half ago, in its note of October 28, 
1921, the Soviet Government stated that it was prepared 
under certain conditions to recognize the pre-war debts 
(as regards war debts, there are even many bourgeois 
statesmen who admit that there are many reasons for re 
pudiating them). One such condition was recognition of 
our counter-claims, based upon the damages caused to Rus 
sia by the intervention of the bourgeois States, the United 
States among these. Analogous declarations were made by 
our diplomats at such international conferences as those of 
Genoa and The Hague, where Soviet delegations partici 
pated. At Genoa the Soviet Government went even farther 
It agreed to withdraw the question of our counter-claims if 
Russia would be given sufficient credit to restore her war 
and intervention-ruined national economy. Hence the com 
plaints of Mr. Hughes, his talk about “good faith,” and 
about similar lofty things, merely show that he is looking 
for every possible pretext to prevent a restoration of normal 
relations between the two republics. 

We reiterate: his statements represent an immense step 
backward. Nevertheless, we do not believe that Hughes and 
the group in whose name he acts will succeed for any great 
length of time in retarding the of economic rap- 
prochement between the United States and the Soviet Feder- 
ation. We are aware that powerful social groups and big 
interests are behind this hostile tendency against us: but we 
are also aware that there are other social groups and not 
less important interests which are driving the American 
people toward recognition of Soviet Russia and rapproche 
ment. Hughes represents the yesterday of American di- 
plomacy, notwithstanding that his group today still holds 
power. That tendency which represented by Senator 
Borah and his followers stands for the morrow of American 
politics. And since there are not only no serious contra- 
dictions, but none whatsoever, of interests between Soviet 
Russia and the United States, and since the establishment 
of normal political and economic relations between the two 
greatest republics holds advantages for one side as well as 
the other, we will permit ourselves to express our firm con- 
viction that logie will finally prevail, and that the obstacles 
which are being deliberately placed in the way of mutual 
recognition of the two States will sooner or later (and we 
hope that it will be soon) be swept away, to the mutual 
benefit of both peoples. 


pre CESS 


1S 


COMMENT BY MOSCOW “PRAVDA” 


An equally violent discussion of our Russian policy, as 
stated by the Secretary of State, is found in the official 
organ of the Russian Communist Party, the Moscow Pravda, 
in its issue of March 28. The Pravda editorial follows: 

The declaration of Mr. Hughes on the “Russian problem,” 
in kis capacity of official representative and minister of the 
American Government, is extremely significant an ex- 
ample of old-fashioned bourgeois diplomatic phraseology. 

In America an ever-increasing portion of the bourgeoisie 
is gaining the conviction that it is indispensable for them 
to have trade relations with our union of Soviet republics. 
The root of this “conviction” lies in the fact that the absence 
of Soviet Russia and its federated proletarian States from 
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the world’s trade detrimentally affects the size of the divi- 
dends of American trusts. If we will take into considera- 
tion the hard times and the instability of all social rela- 
tionships in central Europe, it will not be difficult to under- 
stand the mainsprings of that “sympathy” for the Soviet 
federation. There must be trade! This slogan now becomes 
more and more advantageous also in the eyes of the Ameri- 
can bourgeoise. When the capitalistic farmer, for lack of a 
market, finds himself compelled to burn and sink his corn, 
and the industrial capitalist has to curtail production, there 
is easily formed a premise for humanitarian activity, 
charity, and so forth, especially if this activity goes hand in 
hand with a possibility of a thorough study of the Russian 
market, and accurate information on the state of our eco- 
nomics generally, not to mention other “profits” and “ad- 
vantages.” 

We therefore fully appreciate the noble sentiments of 
Mr. Hughes and do not in the least doubt the humanity of 
the American Government; this humanity had extremely 
solid material foundations, for it was, if we may use the 
scientific jargon, “economically funded.” 

Sut we also fully indorse the opinion of Mr. Hughes that, 
for American capital, questions of humanity “cannot but 
make room to certain dominant factors.” 

The fact of our “stability” does not seem (but is it true?) 


to Mr. Hughes to be such a “dominant factor’; for Mr. 
Hughes is much dissatisfied with this stability “if it will 


actually manifest itself only in a policy of oppression, con- 
fiscation, and repudiation of obligations.” 

Here we must candidly note our disagreement with Mr. 
Hughes. To be sure, we also have reason to be dissatisfied 
with a policy of oppression and confiscation. But we do not 


at all discover this policy at the same geographical points 
of the globe. We, for instance, believe that when “trium- 
phant plutocracy” steps with its “iron heel” in America 


upon the backs of millions of workers, negroes and colonial 
races, these backs do not experience a pleasant sensation. 
We also believe that if this same plutocracy confiscates 
every day the labor of the workers, leaving them a mere 
crumb for a living, this is hardly a particularly noble way 
of acting. We do not speak here at all about electric chairs, 
the twisting of hands and feet, confiscation of the labor 
press and strike funds, although these methods of civiliza- 
tion are known to all the world and have been recorded by 
such famous American writers as Jack London and Upton 
Sinclair. 

Dispute on this subject is very old and absolutely futile. 
As regards obligations, Mr. Hughes, as a representative of 
the “educated Classes,” ought to know that “obligations” 
have in view one and the same subject of obligations, unless 
there has been a formal transfer of such obligations. Thus, 
for instance, America is not obliged to pay German debts 
to France. And yet Soviet Russia, for the information of 
Mr. Hughes, stands infinitely farther away from the Russia 
of Nicholas Romanoff and Alexander Kerensky than does 
the America of Mr. Hughes from the Germany of Mr. Ebert. 

Now, this new subject, the Soviet federation, cannot be 
held responsible for his (even though vanquished) enemy. 
Nevertheless, he is prepared to purchase, at the price of a 
partial payment, the possibility of peaceable trade relations. 
This is a very prosaic viewpoint, but entirely adequate for 
American practicalness. Upon such a basis we propose to 
carry on negotiations. 

As regards the point of international propaganda, we are 
very thankful to Mr. Hughes for acquainting the Women’s 
International League and the world at large with those 
quotations from speeches of comrades Lenin, Trotsky, and 


Zinoviev; but we still make bold to assert that Soviet 
Russia, which is not engaged in propaganda outside the 


borders of its own territory, will never deny the right of 
asylum to the Communist Internationale, the only organiza- 
tion which saves the world from “humane” wars. 

Mr. Hughes claims that he ‘as well as all the representa- 
tives of the (American) Government are anxious to estab- 
lish peace upon earth.” This is probably the reason why the 
American Government pays so much attention to armaments 
in the air and under water. Here, again, we may note a 
certain disagreement with Mr. Hughes. Still, these quite 
“decisive” factors do not prevent us from recognizing the 


desirability of trade relutions. 
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These trade relations will come, for such is the force of 
economic necessity. We should therefore strongly advise 
Mr. Hughes to abandon the methods of a capitalist agitator 
for the serious offers of a capitalist business man! 





GREECE AFTER TEN YEARS OF STRIFE 


The resumption of the Lausanne Conference brings again 
to the attention of the world the problem of Greece. In a 
recent number of Vienna Reconstruction, Mr. G. Herlt gives 
the following highly illuminating account of the recent his- 
tory of that country and of the problems which confront it 
decade of practically uninterrupted 


after a whole 


and strife: 


how, 
warfare 


Peace negotiations at Lausanne have been resumed. 
While there seems to be a general spirit of conciliation, the 
chief participants, the Greeks and Turks, are still simmer- 
ing with the inveterate hatred which they have borne each 
other for centuries. Neither will give way and both are pre- 
pared to draw the sword upon the slightest provocation. 
And yet both Greece and Turkey are desperately in need 
of peace. It was this necessity for peace which influenced 
the great National Assembly at Angora to resume negotia- 
tions. 

That Turkey is already taking steps toward her economic 
reconstruction was demonstrated by her recent grants of 
concessions to American interests. Greece, on the other 
hand, is still struggling with adverse conditions brought 
about by the war. While hostilities were practically ended 
in the fall of 1918 Greece was still at war—with short in- 
terludes—until the fall of 1922. It must be remembered 
that Greece has been engaged in war almost constantly for 
the past ten years, and at the time she entered into the 
World War had only just emerged from the Balkan Wars. 
These continued hostilities could not but have a devastating 
effect even on a wealthy country, and it was particularly 
hard upon countries with so little economical development 
as Greece and Turkey. Turkey is perhaps more fortunate 
in this respect that her economic strength is within her own 
frontiers and is chiefly agricultural; she can if necessary 
produce the majority of her own foodstuffs. The economic 
interests of Greece, however, lie outside of the country 
itself, namely, on the sea, where ships must compete with 
those of other nations, and in the world markets where her 
products—tobacco, currants, wine, and oil—must find pur- 
Also her supplies of grain and meat must be pro- 
cured from abroad. Under these conditions, when a coun- 
try is dependent upon her foreign trade, the devastating 
effects of a war upon her economic development can readily 
be appreciated. 


chasers. 


DISORDERS CREATED BY THE WAR 


The war created many internal disorders and 
greatly increased the national debt. The deficit of the State 
budget amounts to nearly two milliards of drachmes. In 
order to reduce this deficit a number of new taxes were 
levied, and those already existing were increased. These 
increased taxes are, of course, a heavy burden to the nation 
and add greatly to the already high cost of living. As 
Greece maintains a big army against the event of Turkish 
aggression, there can be no appreciable decrease in the ex- 
penses of the State at present. The value of the drachme 
is continually declining in spite of the efforts of the Govern- 
ment toward stabilization. The Greek Government has en- 
deavored to remedy this state of affairs by applying the 
favorite recipe of the Succession States, namely, restricting 
the imports, with practically the same negative results. 

In mobilizing its army the country sacrificed the greater 
part of its agricultural working power, and agriculture 
is one of the chief sources of income. Tobacco, oil, and 
cotton are exported in large quantities and, as a rule, bring 
good prices. Currants, however, one of the principal ex- 
ports, are listed as luxury articles and are shut out from 
the general market. Wine also comes under this head. 
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The Greek peasant, who has hitherto interested himself 
very little in politics, is now actively entering into the 
political field. He is highly dissatisfied with the party in 
power and fervently desires a peace government. Greek 
party politics are peculiar in that they have no specific pro- 
gram. Each politician arranges his program according to 
his own views and desires. The chief aim of the Greek 
politician, in fact, is to secure control of the party. The 
peasants are now seeking to form a party along European 
lines, with a definite program to which the elected candidate 
must pledge himself. The policy is, of course, chiefly agra- 
rian, but with such moderate demands that even the non- 
agrarian will be able to conform. Venizelos’ influence is 
now wholly discredtted. Even the military powers, who 
owe their present position to his efforts, have refused him 
further allegiance, and attribute the present difficulty in 
concluding a peace treaty to his influence. 


A SEAFARING PEOPLE 


The second and most important source of income to the 
Greek nation is its navigation. The Greeks are the oldest 
seapower in the eastern Mediterranean and have always 
been a seafaring people, even when they were ruled by 
foreign powers. When Greece became an independent State 
she built a merchant fleet. Greek sailing ships and small 
steamers were to be found in every port of the Levant. 
There they undertook the loading of exports and the unload- 
ing of imports. They served as carriers and distributors 
for the large steamers. Greek trading vessels, until the 
outbreak of the war, played a very important part in the 
traffic of the eastern Mediterranean. They controlled a 
large portion of the Turkish coastal navigation, as the 
Turks themselves had very few trading vessels. Greek 
vessels formed the only connection between the islands of 
the A2gean Sea and the mainland, carrying passengers, 
freights, mail, and money. Greek trading vessels also reg- 
ularly visited the large commercial centers of Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt. These were patronized chiefly by the 
poorest class of travelers, fares being much lower than those 
of the European liners. Greek ships called at the south 
Russian ports and were also used for traffic between south 
Russia (Odessa) and the Caucasus (Batum); they carried 
most of the freight between Constantinople and these ports, 
where numerous Greek merchants and agents were located. 
Toward the west they touched at Trieste for sugar freights, 
which were very profitable, and even went as far as Mar- 
seilles. Prior to the Balkan War the Greek steamship com- 
panies operated large transatlantic steamers between New 
York, Pirzeus, and Constantinople. These steamers (the 
King Alerander and the Acropolis, each 30,000 tons) were 


designed to carry large numbers of emigrants from the 
Levant to America. Freights to America were not very 


heavy—chiefly tobacco, hides, carpets, figs, and currants; 
imports were grain, flour, frozen meat, machinery, and fish. 
Before the opening of this direct line to America, freights 
were shipped via the Atlantic ports, where they were tran- 
shipped. Owing to the wars, especially the recent war with 
Turkey, Greek shipping has received a serious setback from 
which an ultimate recovery seems almost hopeless. Traffic 
in Turkish waters has ceased altogether, and the freights 
from Asia Minor are restricted owing to a rigorous control 
by the Turkish nationalists. 

The firm hold which Greek navigation has always re- 
tained in the Eastern waters is due to the fact that the 
Greek vessels were the only means of serving the trade of 
the Levant. Greeks were established along the coasts and 
in all the ports, and from these points penetrated far into 
the interior by means of the trade routes. The war, how- 
ever, created abnormal conditions. Venizelos drew large 
numbers of Greeks from their native hills in the Caucasus 
for his armies, the Turks drove them from their many 
colonies in Turkish territory, and after the defeat of the 
Greek army in western Asia Minor the whole Greek popu- 


lation in that district became fugitives. They also fled 
from the terrors of the Bolshevik Government in south 


Russia, so that in a very short time the numerous Greek 
colonies all through the East have greatly decreased or en- 
tirely disappeared. Many Greek settlements penetrating 
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into the interior of Russia, and Asia Minor have been com- 
pletely wiped out. Greeks have been cut off from Turkish 
and from Russian trade and have been largely replaced by 
Italians. Sugar freights from Trieste have ceased entirely 
since 1914, and while the steamship lines to America are 


still being operated they return but very small profits. The 
number of emigrants admitted into the United States has 


been greatly restricted and the freights have become negli- 
gible. The demand for American goods in the Levant. 
which assumed such importance directly after the armistice, 
has more or less disappeared. It is possible that the Ches 
ter concession in Asia Minor may bring increased trade to 
Greek navigation the Americans will no doubt require 
great quantities of material and also coal from the United 
States. 


as 


QUESTION OF SALONICA 


Even if a peace is arranged with the Turks, the Greek 
shipping will never regain its former prosperity the 
Greeks have now almost disappeared from Turkish terri 
tory. Trade may be resumed in the 2gean archipelago for, 
with the exception of the Dodokanes, the whole archipelago 
is Greek and is not open to foreign competition. 

An additional burden to the State are the numerous refu- 


is 


gees from Turkey and Russia. The government is seeking 
to settle these in west Thrace and Macedonia. The proce 


dure is very simple and quite Oriental. The Bulgarian in- 
habitants will be taken from their holdings and Greeks 
installed. Thus the Greek Government will not only be able 
to provide for its refugees, but at the same time convert 
western Thrace and Macedonia into purely Greek territory, 
Threugh this policy, however, Greece finds herself in diffi- 
culties with Bulgaria and Serbia. Since the Balkan War 
Greece and Serbia have been polite, but never friendly, and 
since last autumn relations have become highly strained. 
In 1914 the Greeks agreed to concede the port of Salonica 


as a free zone to Serbia, but have never carried out the 
agreement. Serbia has been urging ratification repeatedly, 
but the delay can be appreciated as it would mean relin 


quishing the control of Salonica, southern Macedonia, and 
all the adjoining hinterland to the Serbians. The Mace 
donians who now occupy the territory between Serbia and 
Greece are demanding autonomy for this undivided terri- 
tory, and as the majority of the population is largely Slav, 
they would no doubt soon unite themselves to Jugoslavia. 
Thus the hold of Greece upon south Macedonia appears to 
be as uncertain as that upon western Thrace. Nor is Salon 


ica in sympathy with Greek interests. It is, on the other 
hand, the natural harbor for Jugoslavia on the A®gean, 


Salonica 
Greece 


hence Serbia's anxiety to acquire this port. will 
always remain a bone of contention between and 
Serbia. The Greeks therefore will welcome any misunder- 
standing between Bulgaria and Serbia, for an agreement be 
tween these two countries would undoubtedly strengthen 
their hold on the northern end of the A2gean. Lately rela- 
tions between these two States have become more friendly 
owing to the recent conference at Nice, where arrangements 
were made for combined action to protect the frontiers. Re- 
lations between Bulgaria and Rumania have also improved, 
so that Bulgaria’s position today in the Balkans is not as 
isolated heretofore. The Bulgarians have withdrawn 
their former claim to Salonica and will make no difficulties 
should Serbia make serious claims upon this port. Greece 
realizes her danger, but can do nothing to prevent it. 


as 


POSITION TODAY 


Thus the economic position of Greece is now very unfavor- 
able. Her position is rendered still more desperate by the 
fact that her colonies are threatened in the various countries. 
Although under the political control of different States, the 
Greek people form a cultural as well as an economic entity. 
They are strongly clannish, favoring their own countrymen 
in trade. The naturalized Greeks in Turkey were the natu- 
ral intermediary, both in and with Turkey; they were the 
foundation and basis of the Hellenic merchant fleet and 
controlled the trade with Russia: and large amounts for 
benevolent purposes, schools, and churches were sent 
through the Greeks from America to Asia Minor, from 
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south Russia to Greece, ete. Now the war has annihi- 
lated the economic activities of naturalized Turkish and 


Russian Greeks. Robbed and driven out, deprived of their 


former great political influence, they have lost all their 
former greatness. The downfall of the Greek in these 
adopted countries naturally reacts upon the national eco- 


of the nation. 


nomics 


THE FUTURE OF MOSUL 


The question of the British interests in Mosul, which was 
so prominent a feature of the first 
continues to occupy the attention of the British publie opin- 


Lausanne Conference, 


ion. The following statement of the problem, supplied by the 
sagdad correspondent of the London Times, indicates how 
far-reaching and important are the implications of the 


Mosul question, so far as it concerns British statesmanship: 


In the controversies which have occupied the British press 
and Varliament concerning British interests in the Mosul 
Vilayet, there has been a tendency to ignore serious con- 
sideration of the very important question what the Turks 
would do with Mosul if it were returned to them. 

Economically, the question is of great importance. Like 
Aleppo, on the Syrian side, Mosul is the market for a wide 
circle of mountain hinterland, extending almost up to lakes 
Van and Urmia. 

In their present circumstances, however, the Turks have 
other than economic considerations to think about. It has 
usually been assumed that they wish to get back Mosul in 
order to be in a position to threaten the new State of Iraq. 
Circles well acquainted with the present*rulers of Anatolia, 
however, believe that it is not the Arab movement that 
troubles Angora, but the growth of Kurdish nationalism in 
the northern provinces of Iraq. 


YOUNG TURK PROJECT 


Some ten years ago the Young Turk Party began to look 
around for new fields for expansion. At that time they still 
held Syria and Iraq and hoped to be able to foster Arab 
nationalism within the confines of the Ottoman Empire. 
For further expansion they turned their eyes eastward to 


tneir Turkish-speaking relatives of Azerbaijan in north 
Persia and of Turkestan. The Pan-Turanian movement 


begat hopes of a great central Asian empire, which might 


even include all Persia and Afghanistan and eventually 
threaten India. 

There were, however, two serious obstacles to be over- 
come. In the great mountain mass south of the Caucasus, 
between the Taurus and the Persian frontier, the inhabit- 
ants were either Christian Armenians and Assyrians or 
Moslem Kurds and Circassians. 

The Armenian movement was already long established ; 


their schools and their clergy had given them a nationalist 
spirit that no power on earth could dispel. There was only 
one thing to be done and the Turks did it, deliberately mas- 
sacring the last remnants of that ancient race then remain- 
ing in eastern Anatolia. 

With the Kurds and Circassians the case was different. 
These people being Moslems, their religion would help to 
bind them to the Sultan-Caliph. Moreover, they possessed 
neither written language nor literature. The lesson of the 
American melting-pot was not lost upon the Young Turks. 
By means of a rapid spread of education in Turkish 
throughout these regions, they hoped to be able completely 
to Turkify all the Kurds and absorb them in the Pan- 
Turanian State. 

To their intense annoyance, the Turkish leaders have 
realized that, as a result of the British occupation, the 
Kurdish movement has begun to flourish south of Lake Van. 
At all costs, they feel the movement must be suppressed 
before it grows too strong. Hence their insistence upon the 


handing back to them of the Mosul Vilayet, in order that 
they may be able to suppress whatever work we have so far 
done to promote the Kurdish national movement. 
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How far such Turkish ambitions run contrary to British 
interests must cause careful thought to British statesmen. 
They have to consider the matter from two points of view, 
both of vital importance to the British Commonwealth. 

First, there are the British pledges to the Arabs to help 
in setting up an independent Arab State. Nobody considers 
that the State of Iraq could survive if the Turks were to 
reoccupy the Mosul Vilayet. It is still too soon after the 
war for Arab nationalism to have become a living force in- 
spiring all elements in the population. 


AIR POWER 


Sut, in addition to the pledges to the Arabs, there is a 


second and major British interest in these regions, the air 
trade route to the East. The future development of air 


power and the possibilities of hostile interference with air 
trade routes are still matters for speculation. One thing, 
however, is certain: over the wide rolling plains of Arabia 
there is bound to be great and growing aérial traffic. Over 
this region airplanes and their supporting motor transport 
can rove at will. 

To look on Mosul as an isolated outpost is to disregard 
completely the new factors in the situation. sritish critics 
should take a broader view and regard it as an outlying 
fort, protecting the great aérial trade route, just as Gibral- 
tar and Malta have been of value in the past to keep the 
Mediterranean route open. In regard to Mosul, the British 
interests clearly coincide with those of the Arabic-speaking 
world, who look upon the city as one of the oldest centers 
of Arabism and would bitterly resent its falling back into 
Turkish hands. 





THE HUNGARIAN GRIEVANCE 


Not least among the curiosities of the Peace Conference 
is the rectification of the frontiers of Hungary. The action 
of the Supreme Council in this regard is the cause of con- 
stant ferment among the Magyars; its results cannot, as yet, 
be clearly foreseen. 

In 1787 Hungary was 
the population being of various 
19) the Hungarian element had increased to 54.5 per cent, 
other nationalities having diminished to 45.5 per cent. At 


39 per cent Magyar, 61 per cent of 


other nationalities. 3y 


this date the population was made up of the following: 
Hungarian or Magyar. 

Serbs. 

Slovaks. 

Germans. 


54.5 per cent 
2.9 per cent 
10.7 per cent 
10.4 per 
16.1 per 
2.5 per 
2.9 per 
1.1 per 
1.8 per 


cent 
Rumanians. 
Ruthenians. 


cent 
cent 
cent Bulgars. 
cent Croats. 


cent Divers. 


A cursory study of the new map of Hungary brings to 


light an interesting fact, namely, the number of large towns 
close to the frontier, the inhabitants of which are mainly 


Magyar, but which have been left out of Hungary. Thus 
we note Arad, 9 kilometers from the frontier, with a popu- 
lation 70 per cent Hungarian, ceded to Rumania; Nagy- 


varad, 2 kilometers from the frontier, with a population 88 
per cent Hungarian, ceded to Rumania; Szatmar, 2 kilo- 
meters from the frontier, with a population 95 per cent Hun- 
garian, ceded to Rumania; Komarom, about 9 kilometers 
from the frontier, with a population 95 per cent Hungarian, 
ceded to Czechoslovakia, Each of towns is a 
separate grievance in the mind of the active and tenacious 


ete. these 


Magyar. 
A strange problem is presented by the Hungarian territory 

















1923 


This is 
and Serbs. 


inhabited by a mixture of 
The two latter races, it is 


given to the Serbs. 
Magyars, Germans, 
claimed by the first, are not indigenous, having emigrated 
there as a consequence of the wars against Turkey. Previous 
to the late war, the number of Serbs dwelling on Hungarian 
territory about equaled the number of Hungarians now 
dwelling upon Serb territory. Hungarians, however, claim 
that the German element in this part of the country sympa- 
thizes with the Hungarian, and that together they constitute 
a large majority of the population. 

In the case of Rumania, Hungarians resent, as an attack 
upon their national feelings, the cession of Transylvania, 
which to be one of the earliest settlements of the 
Magyar race. According to the legend, the Hungarian chief 
Arpad, upon sending an expeditionary force into the Tran- 


is said 


sylvanian Valley, discovered, in the region now known as the 
comitadjis of Szekely, a population speaking the same lan- 
guage as his soldiers. The explanation of this strange dis- 
covery Was said to be that nomad tribes of Magyars living 
in Bessarabia in the 7th century concluded an agreement 
with the Byzantine Empire as against the Bulgars. They 
then descended from the northeast to the plains of Hungary 
and a certain number wandered to the south and settled in 
Transylvania. 

Among the other cities containing a majority of Hun 
garians and allotted to neighboring countries may be men- 
tioned Kassa, in Czechoslovakia, which is said to have an 
80 per cent Hungarian population, as well as the Hungarian 
zone between Rozsnyo and Losnes, in which was contained 
half the coal and iron resources of the Magyars. Pressburg, 
which is half a kilometer from the frontier, contains 16 per 
cent Slovaks, Hungarians and Germans forming 80 per cent 
of the inhabitants. 

As a result of the war, Hungary has lost 61.6 per cent of 
her territory (228,286 kilometers in actual figures) and 63.6 
of her population (13,291,000 souls). The territory lost con- 
tains 43.7 per cent of her wheat supply, 58 per cent of her 
sugar beets, and 87 per cent of her timber supply, to say 
nothing of the and factories pertaining 
thereto. Hungary, timber-exporting country, 
now imports wood. 

The railway situation also affords ground for complaint 
by the Hungarians. Thirty-eight per cent of the lines were 
kept by Hungary, but only 28 per cent of baggage and mail 
rolling stock, 25 per cent passenger wagons, and 24 per cent 


various works 
formerly a 


freight cars. Four thousand cars are occupied by refugees, 
owing to the housing crisis. 

Added to these losses, the increasing financial crisis in 
the country, owing to lack of production and the protectionist 


and obstructionist tactics of the neighboring new States, 
appears to afford the elements of serious situation. Hun- 


garian statesmen are appealing to the League of Nations 
for aid on the Austrian plan. Writing in the Revue de Paris, 
the Italian Senator San Martino stresses the necessity for 
some action before matters reach a totally desperate stage. 
In particular, says the Senator, the question of reparations 
must be settled, and he suggests a liquidation of these in the 
form of commercial treaties. Restored Hungary would be in 
a position to furnish valuable raw materials to the rest of 
Europe, and the Italian statesman advises a wiser policy 
toward that unfortunate country, based on a knowledge of 
the actual situation, such as was so markedly lacking at the 


Peace Conference. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


A GREAT INTERCONTINENTAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL is 
planned at Panama for the year 1924. Impressive 
ceremonies had been contemplated for the opening ol 
the canal in 1914 but were never held because of the 
outbreak of the Great War. Now, at the close of a 
decade, it is proposed to hold an international festival 
on the isthmus. Promoters of the plan point out that 
the Suez Canal was opened with the production of 
Verdi’s Aida. American musicians trust that the Pan- 
ama celebration may stimulate the production of some 
thing truly significant in American music. 


THE First PaN-Paciric CONSERVATION CONFERENCI 
is called for July, 1924, in Honolulu. Dr. L. O. How 
ard, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, one of 
the world’s foremost entomologists, will preside over 
the meetings. ‘The general purpose of the conference 
is to consider problems of agriculture, especially those 
relating to animal and food crops, as well as the fishery 
resources of the Pacific countries. The program is ex- 
pected to include the following eight topics: 

1. International agreements regarding fisheries. 

2. Economic entomology. 

3. Plant pathology. 

!, International quarantine policies. 

). Methods of crop improvement. 

6. Forestry and climatology. 

- Transportation and distribution of food products. 
8. Topography—land and sea. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS as a means of stimu- 
lating better understanding between peoples is not a 
new idea. The Rhodes scholarships have been render- 
ing their for The Chinese-American 
scholarships in American universities, founded upon the 
returned Boxer indemnity, have long been America’s 
pride. 


service years, 


Quite recently the Henry M. Davison Scholarship 
Fund bas been established in America by Mr. Davison’s 
Mr. Davison, it will be remembered, was a 
well-known American banker and also, in 1919, chair- 
man of the American Red Cross. The Davison fund 
provides two annual scholarships in each of three Amer- 
ican universities—Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. 
Three men from Oxford three from Cambridge, 
England, chosen from among those applicants who, on 


widow. 


and 


the basis of character and general standing, represent 
the “highest type of university man,” are eligible. 

In Central America a similar experiment is to be 
tried, though on government initiative. At the Confer- 
ence on Central American Affairs recently held in 
Washington, a convention was signed by the delegates 
providing for reciprocal exchange of students. By its 
provisions each of the governments is to place at the dis 
posal of each of the other governments six scholarships 
in national educational institutions which specialize in 
pedagogy, agriculture, mining, or arts and crafts. The 
Central American republics hope that this exchange will 
unite the youth of the several nations in bonds of fra 
ternity and facilitate a better understanding between 
them. 
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THe WomEN’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FoR PEACE 
AND FReEEvoM, with headquarters at Rue de Viex Col- 
lege, Geneva, Switzerland, announces that there will be 
an international summer school for August 16, 1929, 
Podegrady, Czecho-Slovakia. Podegrady is a bathing 
resort about an hour’s ride from East Prague, sur- 
rounded by fine forests, on the bank of the River Elbe. 
Students from the United States will be charged $40 for 
the course. It is proposed to devote the sessions to dis- 
cussions of the general topic of social peace, giving the 
morning to economic and social problems and after- 
noon and evening to literature, art, education, and 
ethics. 


THe MINISTER OF FINANCE OF THE IRISH FREE 
Stave has laid his budget estimates for the fiscal year 
April 1, 1923, to March 31, 1924, before the Dail. He 
estimated receipts at £26,050,000, made up principally 
of £20,500,000 from tax revenue and £5,500,000 non- 
tax revenue, including British contributions during the 
year toward compensation for pre-truce damage to 
property. Expenditures were estimated at £46,500,000, 
the main items being £10,664,500 for army expenditure 
and £10,885,550 for payment of compensation awards 
arising from damages during military operations and 
other administrative expenses of the government. The 
estimated deficit for the fiscal year 1923-24 is £20,- 
450,000, compared with an actual deficit of £4,000,000 
during 1922-23. The deficit for 1922-23 has been 
covered by Dail borrowings, and it is probable that the 
1923-24 deficit will be met by the flotation of an in- 
ternal loan. 


THREE AND A HALF MILLION AcREs of excellent farm 
lands in 14,300 square miles of India’s Sutlej Valley 
will be thrown open to settlers at the completion of the 
most pretentious irrigation project attempted in India. 
During the past thirty years large tracts of waste land 
in the Punjab have been rendered productive to crops 
as a result of successful irrigation works, and for the 
first time in such projects the Indian Government is 
seeing the mistake in neglecting the construction of 
roads along with that of canals. The government is 
acquiring necessary road rights to insure adequate pro- 
vision for the transportation of crops to markets and 
railways. The whole Sutlej project will probably take 
nine years for completion. 


AMERICAN EYE-GLASSES of all varieties are becoming 
popular in Algeria. About 800,000 of the colony’s pop- 
ulation of 5,800,000 are Europeans, the remainder being 
mostly natives too poor and too conservative to buy 
optical goods. Gradually, heavier bows and rims are 
coming into use and French women are inclined to give 
up the lorgnette and other forms of glasses for more 
practical instruments. Meantime the market must be 
supplied with the narrow-rimmed glass, without bows, 
long so popular with the French people, who form most 
of the buying population. 


NEARLY TWO THOUSAND VIOLATIONS in thirty days of 
Berlin’s new regulations governing the sales of food- 
stuffs have been acted upon by a specially appointed 
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division of the Berlin police department and the names 
of the guilty published prominently throughout the city. 
The first list, covering March, includes 1,400 firms 
charged with asking excessive prices; 223 with omitting 
sale-price tickets from articles offered ; 143 with trading 
without proper licenses, and 157 with offenses against 
the import and export rules. In addition to these, 
trading licenses were revoked in 42 cases and 182 appli- 
cations for foodstuffs selling licenses were rejected. — 


THe GREEKS ARE A COFFEE-DRINKING PEOPLE and 
consume great quantities of the tropical product. Black 
coffee, prepared in Turkish style, is drunk at all hours, 
Eight, ten, or more cups are drunk daily by all classes 
of people. In 1921 the United States sent over 288,- 
150 pounds of coffee and last year only 6,804 pounds. 
A very small quantity is now held in stock, and it is 
expected that upon adjustment of Near Eastern affairs 
large quantities of coffee will be imported. Rio, Santos, 
and Java are practically the only qualities favored by 
the Greeks. 


ENOUGH CIGARETTES TO ENCIRCLE THE GLOBE 26 
TIMES, if laid end to end on the equator, were manufac- 
tured in the United States in the first three months of 
1923. In round figures, cigarettes made in America in 
January, February, and March of this year numbered 
fifteen billion, compared with ten billion in the same 
months of 1922. The destruction of vast stocks of 
tobacco during the Greco-Turkish war in Asia Minor 
has been reflected in our markets for these tobaccos, 
since it has been determined that our imports of the 
Turkish type of tobacco will be much smaller than in 
former years and will be replaced to a great extent by 
domestic tobaccos. Although a 10 per cent increase in 
production in 1923 is predicted by crop experts, the 
demand for these tobaccos continues strong at former 
prices. 


AN APPARENTLY INEXPLICABLE INCREASE in January, 
1923, imports into Mexico from Germany was recently 
noted in statistics published by the press of Mexico City. 
According to these figures, total Mexican imports for 
the month were valued at 23,297,903.98 pesos, of which 
13,884,860.53 were from the United States, 5,345,- 
164.52 from Germany, 1,374,150.91 from Great Brit- 
ain, and 794,333.72 pesos from France. Information 
from unofficial sources is to the effect that preliminary 
and as yet unpublished figures will show that imports 
from Germany during the year 1922 amounted to about 
one-fourth of the total value of those from the United 
States and to almost double those of Great Britain. 


THE DEMAND FOR AMERICAN RIFLE and revolver am- 
munition in Argentina is very strong. Large quantities 
of cheap shotgun shells are made in Buenos Aires, but 
the better qualities are largely purchased from the 
United States. American rifles and repeating shotguns 
are preferred to the exclusion of other makes. Double- 
barreled shotguns of the better type are obtained from 
Great Britain, while Germany and Belgium supply the 
inferior qualities. 
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A TEMPORARY COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT was signed at 
Moscow on April 23, 1923, between Denmark and Russia, 
to be ratified within eight weeks. This treaty provides 
reciprocal most-favored-nation treatment in regard to 
commercial rights and privileges, duties and restrictions 
on foreign trade, transportation and shipping. Import 
exceptions are, however, provided for on both sides. Den- 
mark cannot, however, claim such special privileges as 
Russia might grant a country which has recognized it or 
might in the future recognize it de jure, unless Den- 
mark is willing to allow Russia corresponding conces- 
This agreement does not entitle Denmark to 
claim such special preferences as the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment grants to the States adjoining Russia in Asia, 
nor can the Russian Soviet Government claim such pref- 
erence as Denmark grants only to Norway or Sweden, 
or Iceland. The present agreement may be terminated 
by either of the contracting parties after six months’ 
notice. 


SLlons. 


By AN EXCHANGE OF NOTES on April 28 and 30, 1923, 
Spain and Germany have agreed to prolong until mid- 
night of June 30 the modus vivendi established on Jan- 
uary 15 last, and extended from month to month since, 
according to an official notice dated May 1, 1925. 

Spain AND RUMANIA HAVE CONCLUDED a modus 
vivendi by which Rumania accords imports from Spain 
most-favored-nation treatment and Spain grants Ru- 
mania the rates of the second column of its import 
tariff, according to an official notice dated May 4, 1925. 
This agreement is effective from May 1 and will con- 
tinue in effect until three months after denunciation by 
either country. 


The Avstrro-HUNGARIAN COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT, 
signed at Budapest February 8, 1922, ratified by Austria 
July 7, 1922, and ratified by Hungary February 20, 


i 1923. The agreement 
is based on the principle of reciprocity, and guarantees 
to both contracting parties all rights and privileges en- 
joyed by any other State within the jurisdiction of 
either country. Most-favored-nation treatment is 
corded both parties regarding nationals, ships, goods, and 
products of the soil or industry. The principal object 
of the agreement is to decrease the difficulties of frontier 
tratlic, and to co-operate in the enforcement of customs 


1923, went into effect March 2, 


ac- 


regulations and to reduce smuggling. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF SECURING Woop products during 
the war in the United Kingdom led to a program of 
reforestation being adopted in 1919. This work of re- 
forestation was placed in the hands of a forestry com- 
mission, who proceeded with the program as outlined 
until the beginning of the calendar year 1922, when the 
Committee on National Expenditure recommended that, 
owing to the necessity for economy, the entire program 
of reforestation should be scrapped. The Cabinet, how- 
ever, did not entirely abolish the plan of reforestation. 
but cut down expenses very materially. The Parlia- 
mentary vote for the Forestry Fund amounted to only 
£20,000, but funds left over from the previous year’s 
activity enabled the commissioner to spend during the 
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vear the sum of £398,431. 


The plan originally called 
for the acquirement of 92,800 acres by the end of 1922. 
Although the amount acquired in 1922 was only 23,937 


acres for reforestation, the total amount for the three 
years amounted to 92,426 acres, which was approxi- 
mately the amount aimed at. The total area planted or 
sown in trees in 1922 was 10,517 coniferous 
timber, and 176 acres in hardwoods, a total of 10,693 


acres, 


acres mm 


A CUSTOMS UNION HAS BEEN FORMED between the little 
principality of Liechtenstein and the Swiss Republic. 
One of the three smallest States in the world, Liechten- 
stein, with an armed strength of 12. field-watehmen, 
remained neutral during the World War. It is situated 
a short distance south of Lake Constance and 
tween Austria and Switzerland. Liechtenstein has been 
a sovereign State since 1866, though before the war it 
had a union of customs, post, and currency with Austria. 
The population, however, are strongly anti-Iapsburg, 
and in 1920 joined their postal svstem with that of 
Switzerland. The Swiss frane has for some time been 
in circulation in place of the Austrian crown, 


lies be- 


BOOK REVIEWS 


LIKE Gops. By H. G. 
New York. Pp. 327. $2.00. 
After long divagations in strange places, Mr. Wells re- 
turns to his early love and unfolds for our benefit another 
of those pseudo-scientific fairy stories which first brought 


MEN Wells. Macmillan Company, 


him recognition. The mark of his wanderings, however, 
is strong upon him. Mr. Wells is no longer content to tell 
an impossible story with an air of conviction. He has a 


mission and he needs must preach. So his tale becomes a 
sort of parable, a “What would Jesus do in Wall Street?’ 
reversed, and what would our most noted politicians do in 
Utopia become the theme. 

It must be confessed that, in his anxiety to caricature 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Churchill, Mr. Wells displays a certain 
carelessness in the details of his Utopia. One needs details 
of a sort to bring conviction. Failing them, the setting of 
the story, important as, in this case, it is, becomes vague 
and nebulous, if not a trifle wearisome. Mr. Wells’ Utopians 
are not in the least varisemblable and, in addition, are so 
dreadfully dull as to cause the reader's sympathies to swing 
immediately to the side of Rupert Catskill. Evidently 
Utopia, for Mr. Wells, is a sort of glorified laboratory 
wherein every one carries out the dearest imaginings of 
Cassell’s Fortnightly Science Series. 

Perhaps the caricatures are the most amusing items in 
the book, and they are amusing mainly because they afford 
an index to the writer's reactions, His portrait of Mr. Bur- 
leigh, a thinly disguised Balfour, is the most sympathetic 
of the lot. Father Amerton, who appears to be meant for 
the late Father Vaughan, is a complete exposé of Mr. Wells’ 
limitations. The caricature makes it perfectly evident that 
the writer never met the priest, nor, in all probability, any 


other cleric of his standing. On the other hand, Father 
Amerton is a deliciously truthful sketch of a Dissenting 


minister from the industrial sections of England. Just 
exactly what that means cannot easily be realized by those 
who know not England. 


On the whole, therefore, it may be said that the book is 
by no means up to standard. But Mr. Wells’ public will 
read it. 

Tuk LAND oF Hauntep Castles. By Robt. J. Casey. The 


Century Co. Pp. 496, 


Too little attention is paid by the student and traveler to 
the smaller countries of Europe, which in many cases form 
the danger spots of the continent. 


One of these is the Grand 
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Duchy of Luxemburg. Although shorn to half its size, the 
Grand Duchy is still, as it has ever been, a buffer State 
possessing unparalleled natural fortresses. Formerly in the 
German Zollverein, the outbreak of the late war saw its 
neutrality violated immediately by the German troops and 
its capital city, Luxemburg, used as strategic headquarters 
by the Kaiser, as well as railhead for the dissemination of 
troop trains from Metz and Cologne over Belgium and 
France. The Grand Duchy has been the scene of innumer- 
able wars and sieges: Its rulers have until quite recently 
played a most active part in European politics and it has 
changed hands time after time as the result of bloodshed. 
From the scenic and historical point of view, it is without 
an equal in its way. 

Mr. Casey appears to be well acquainted with the Grand 
Duchy and_its legends, and has turned out a most readable 
book, furnished with many attractive, if sometimes out of 
date, illustrations. 
sy Frank Dekker 
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It frequently happens that the most difficult persons to 
deal with, in any work of social importance, are the unin- 
formed enthusiasts. Those who, brimful of eagerness, see- 
ing afar off a lovely ideal, are yet unacquainted with the 
methods of attainment which have already been tried and, 
perhaps, found wanting. Such persons continually repeat 
the mistakes of past generations. They are constantly 
underfoot and cluttering up the path for those others who 
have a well-drawn chart of the way, at least by which the 
race has thus far advanced. 

A valuable aid to the social worker who would know the 
past and the present before he attempts to forge his way 
into the future is Frank Dekker Watson’s “Charity Or- 
ganization in the United States.” 

Charity itself, as old as human misery and human sym- 
pathy, is not precisely Dr. Watson’s theme. It is the or- 
ganization of charity,to the end that it may be more effective. 
which he studies. The antecedents of the modern move- 


ment in America run back as far in European history as 
about 1600, when St. Vincent dePaul, a French priest, dis- 
covered that unregulated almsgiving was not reaching the 


eore of that which it aimed to heal. Blazing his own way, 
like all pioneers, therefore he organized lay visitors in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. He even employed a_ field 
secretary to travel and keep in touch with the Sisters of 
Charity he had organized. 

Down through the time of the great plague in Hamburg 
and the resultant civie organization, now called the ‘“Ham- 
burg system of poor relief’; through the work of our 
American Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, in Bavaria, 
where he quite eliminated beggary, the author shows us the 
rising idea of self-help as a means of lifting those in 
distress. 

The functions, principles, and 
ganization are next discussed, before 
nings in the United States. Then we 
up through the beginnings, extension, 
the movement in this country. 

Among many enlightening sentences as to the real work 
of the charity organization, the following is especially il- 
luminating, quoted from a report of the associated charities 
at Colorado Springs in 1911: 

“Tt does not attempt as an organization to eliminate 
poverty. If that were its purpose, it would be stamped as a 
failure from beginning to end. It agrees with the keenest 
sociologists, that far-reaching and radical reforms are 
needed for this. What it does aim to do is to relieve dis- 
tress wisely and sympathetically, and to interpret to the 
community the facts concerning the extent and degree of 
poverty, so that the community itself, knowing well the 
nature of the evil, may be able to apply the remedy.” 

Two Countries. By Lady Astor. New York, 
day, Page & Co. Pp. 117. Price, $4.25. 
Lady Astor, first woman member of the British 


ment, has also the distinction of having been born 
ginia, the first English colony in this country. Her 
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home is in Plymouth, England, which sent out Drake, Fro 
bisher, and the first group of Puritans to go to New Eng- 
land. It Was at Plymouth also to which the first trans 
atlantic sea-plane flight was made from America. With all 
these links connecting her with various beginnings in Eng- 
land and America, she is especially entitled to speak for 
her two couutries. 

Only seven of the forty speeches which Lady Astor made 
during her recent visit of a month in America are bound up 
in this little volume, together with two delivered in Ply- 
mouth after her return. é 

Quite early in her public appearances she disclaimed any 
intention of trying to bring about a closer understanding 
between Great Britain and the United States. “No person, 
however keen about it, can do much in that line,” she said 
in New York. “Things which are worth while are made by 
something better than missions and treaties. They are 
made only by great ideals in the hearts of the common 
people.” 

It soon transpired, however, that in spite of warnings 
from her friends, Mrs. Astor could not keep away from the 
topic of the League of Nations. Our attitude toward it was 
a very great puzzle to her. In common with many others 
in Europe and America, she assumed that we refused to 
enter the League as a method of rebuke to Mr. Wilson. 
“When we go for a great ideal we go for the ideal,” she 
said before the convention of the League of Women Voters 
in Baltimore. “It’s a principle we should follow and not be 
sidetracked by a personality.” For some time she seemed 
not to understand that only an international association 
which is based upon real principles of freedom and equality, 
administered by just laws and not mere men, can be ap- 
proved by the descendants of those great Virginians and 
others who framed the United States’ Constitution—such a 
covenant as can really trace its genealogy back to the Eng- 
lish Runnymede. 

Somewhere in her travels, however, she did learn that all 
the idealism of America is not on the pro-League side. 
On her return to Plymouth she made this statement: ‘Mil- 
lions of Americans seemed to favor some modified league of 
peace. I am sure this country has never considered the 
League perfect or above amending, and I believe that 
changes could be made which would improve the efliciency 
of the League and which would at the same time make 
international co-operation acceptable to America.” 

The style of the addresses is epigrammatic; they are full 
of quotable sayings replete with native wit and shrewdness. 
The charm of the speaker is easily felt in such gay admis- 
sions as the following: “It takes a good deal of prayer to 
keep me humble. To be born in Virginia and to represent 
Plymouth is enough to turn a stronger head than mine.” 

If, through Lady Astor’s visit to her old home, the practi- 
cal idealism in her two countries can be drawn a bit nearer 
together, we may hope that some day the world will become, 
as she says, “more of the sort of place one dreams of and 
less the kind of nightmare one dreams in.” 


International; Ida Clyde Clarke, editor. 
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The Women of 1923 is an attempt to set forth a résumé of 
woman’s share in the world’s activities up to the date of 
issue. It is not arranged alphabetically as to names, as is 
“Who’s Who,” but by subjects, States, organizations, and 
facts. 

The following are some of the topics, taken at random 
from the long table of contents: International organiza- 
tions; national organizations in the United States; women’s 
share in the United States Government; activities of women 
in the States; occupations of women; women and genius; 
statistics affecting women; little facts of big interest: two 
hundred women of today. 

This book inaugurates a valuable series of annuals, which 
is bound to become more complete and useful as it grows. 
Even now, and in spite of small, close print, interlarded 
with bold-type advertisements, which distract the eye 
willy-nilly, it is obviously a necessary desk-book for those 
who deal with either national or international persons and 
organizations. 
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